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ABSTRACT 
RISK-TAKING MISSION AND SERVICE THROUGH THE CIRCLES® CAMPAIGN: 
A SIGNIFICANT FACTOR IN SPIRITUAL GROWTH 


AND CONGREGATIONAL VITALITY 
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Duane Anders, D.Min. 


Michael Slaughter, D.Min. 


This project used the national Circles® model as the risk-taking mission emphasis for an 
older, blue collar congregation to revitalize the church while reaching the poor in the 
community of Pitcairn, Pennsylvania. Initiation of the Circles® Initiative, intentional 
publicity, community and congregational surveys, and interviews measured attitudes, 
spiritual development, and hope for the future. The Circles® Initiative was effective for 
increasing positive community attitude toward the church, increasing spiritual growth, 


and increasing hope for the future of the congregation. Circles as a risk-taking mission 
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for this older congregation is showing early signs of revitalizing and reconnecting this 


congregation. 
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GLOSSARY 
ally. Person from middle or wealthy class who agrees to an intentional friendship with a 
person in poverty in order to help work toward achieving his or her goals. 
circle leader. Person in poverty who has completed the “Getting Ahead in a Just-Gettin’- 
By World” curriculum, has written SMART goals, and is actively working toward 


self-sufficiency. 


generational poverty. Habits of poverty have been practiced by family for two or more 
generations. 


hidden rules. The unspoken cues and habits of a group. 


situational poverty. Caused by circumstances such as divorce, death, illness or 
unemployment and is often of shorter duration. 


tyranny of the moment. The trap in which people get stuck reacting to crises so that 
they are unable to plan proactively for the future. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Many North American churches have lost the dynamic art of disciple-making. 
Often, as decline begins within a congregation which is not located in an upwardly 
mobile community, the leadership of that congregation tends to adopt a static, unchanging 
stance toward disciple-making. “We will try to make disciples of the people who come in 
our doors,” seems to be the normal attitude of these churches. Outreach into the 
community is limited to activities which are safe, easily accomplished, and require little 
beyond sheer human effort. When these minimal efforts produce little fruit, congregations 
on the whole are inclined to lose hope for a better future, turn in on itself, and make it 
nearly impossible to inspire a new generation of disciples. The congregation becomes a 
faith community, and sometimes even a club, on hospice care; maintaining the building, 
and ministering (dare I say, catering) almost exclusively to their elderly members. They 
tend to lose all inspiration for developing innovative and effective means of reaching out 
to people in the community surrounding the building, becoming increasingly 
disconnected from those who are unchurched or have become alienated from the 
institutional church. Such churches depart from the vision of God’s strong, affirmative 
answer to the question from Ezekiel 37, “Can these dry bones live?” due to a state of 
hopelessness. Old disciples sit beside the road in their own spiritual journeys, often 


discontent but afraid or clueless about how to venture any further. New disciples are not 


invited to the spiritual journey, but even if they were invited, there is little to attract them 
to this journey marked by inertia. 

People seeking a deeper relationship with God and wanting to grow in faith tend 
to escape the confines of this spiritual inertia, leaving the institutional church as they find 
little evidence of the Jesus they have heard about in these places. Jesus, as portrayed in 
the Gospels, was dynamic, conveying hope for the future, inviting disciples to walk in 
relationship with him in their spiritual journeys. He modeled a power based in service, 
mission and humility that was different from the rest of the world; a power that was life- 
transforming and worth giving up one’s life to follow. The author of this study believes 
that reclaiming the dynamic and risk-taking mission and service of Jesus Christ in local 
congregations will encourage an aging and declining congregation to let God breathe new 
life into the dry bones; to give the church an inspiring way of reaching out to its 
immediate community; to ignite a vision for living out the dynamic, life-giving, service- 
filled, and hopeful ways of Jesus Christ. 

In chapter one, the reader will learn about the author’s upbringing and experiences 
which led her to be concerned about marginalized people; about the historical and current 
context of the congregation in which she serves which has made it the ideal context for 
this risk-taking mission into the community; and about the direct way in which God 
spoke to her to reveal the Circles® Initiative as the method with which to engage in risk- 
taking mission for this study. 

Chapter two explains risk-taking mission and service as defined by Bishop Robert 


Schnase. Background for the Circles® model, developed by Scott C. Miller will also be 


introduced with an explanation of why this model is appropriate for this author in the 
context in which she is serving. Also in this chapter, several models and theories for 
church renewal will be reviewed. This chapter will demonstrate to the reader that others 
have considered portions of this work that the author has chosen the appropriate model 
for this study. 

Chapter three explores the biblical, theoretical and historical foundations of this 
work. The biblical foundations focus on the reason for ministries of justice. The historical 
foundations focus on ministries of justice such as the Circles® Initiative. Liberation 
theology, the theology of han and a theology of mission inform the theological 
foundations section of this chapter. 

Chapter four describes the methodology by which this author plans to participate 
in the turn-around of the dying church of her context. Her hypothesis is introduced, that a 
common, risk-taking mission of justice is necessary in order for the church to reflect the 
work and person of Jesus. The Circles® Initiative is the missional vehicle through which 
this transformation is expected to happen. 

Chapter five begins by describing at length the fund-raising, training, staff 
additions and vision casting needed to initiate this project. Real stories from the field are 
told in this chapter. In addition, tables of data and discussion of significant outcomes for 
the community and congregational surveys, the Adult Trait Hope Scale, and the 


convenience interviews are presented here. 


The final chapter is a reflection of the author’s learnings throughout the process of 
this study. Through the summary and conclusion, the author also suggests further areas 
for study in the area of church renewal. 

The Appendices are full of details for those who have a great desire to dig deeply 
into the instrumentation used for this study. It is hoped that some of these details are 
useful for future study, but the author is hopeful that all instruments will be improved by 


future researchers. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The focus of this project is ministry in a congregation which is in need of renewal 
and revitalization. A model of risk-taking mission and service to the community was used 
by the author as a method of helping the congregation recapture its missional focus and 
thus, begin to thrive again. This model was informed by the national Circles® Campaign 
as a highly relational method for addressing poverty in a community; working together 
with families, government entities, businesses, educators, churches, and other social 
service agencies to eradicate poverty. This model reflects the needs of the author’s 
context, which may be typical for other declining and aging congregations in depressed, 


small towns. 


Spiritual Pilgrimage 


The author of this study is an ordained elder in the United Methodist Church, 
serving in her fourth year of an appointment which is a good fit for her gifts and passions. 
She was born in the midst of the Civil Rights Movement to young parents. Although 
Caucasian, her father was outspoken and passionate about the civil rights of blacks in the 
United States, exposing the author at an early age to issues of social justice. Her father 


was a member of the clergy ordained in the Church of the Brethren. An early exposure to 


the charismatic preaching of black evangelist, Tom Skinner, at his week-long crusade in 
Canton, Ohio, prompted the author to make a decision for Christ at the age of eight. Tom 
Skinner was a liberation theologian who preached about the Jesus of the gospels who was 
powerful enough to set the world right, loving all people as equals. At her baptism, soon 
after the Tom Skinner Crusades, the author was dunked forward three times in the 
baptistry as a symbol of her life going forward in faith. 

The author’s maternal grandparents were poor dairy farmers, struggling to make 
ends meet, but devout and public in living out their faith journeys, with her grandfather 
giving one of the first heifers ever donated to Heifer Project and serving as an active 
speaker and member of the Gideons. Her paternal grandparents were both suburban 
school teachers who lived frugally but were generous with their church. Part of their 
generosity stemmed from her grandmother’s faith pedigree as the daughter of A.C. 
Wieand, the founder of Bethany Seminary, where Church of the Brethren clergy were 
trained. Both sets of grandparents were extremely formational in developing the author’s 
sense of God’s justice for all, and demonstrating the abundant grace and love of Jesus at 
every opportunity. However, the author’s paternal grandparents also passed on a sense of 
spiritual royalty and entitlement. The author’s father served four churches during her 
formative years, and in each one, the family was treated with deference as if the family 
were among the spiritually elite due to their noteworthy heritage. 

As far back as the author has memories, she recalls her mother as alternating 
between physical or verbal abuse and outright neglect of her children. These years of 


abuse at the hands of her mother while her father turned his head, led the author to begin 


to question the supposed power and love of Jesus in her teen years. If Jesus was as loving 
and powerful as Tom Skinner had said, why did he allow the abuse to continue; the abuse 
to escalate; her mother to become remote and neglectful in the periods without abuse? 
She questioned why Jesus had not sent her to a mother who loved her. 

Mounting years of sitting through passionless, almost robotic worship led the 
author to question the presence of Jesus in institutional religious practice. During special 
revival services or presentations by missionaries, the author would have a rekindling of 
her faith, coming to the altar numerous times for prayer as she repeatedly renewed her 
commitment to God. Especially following the missionary presentations, the author felt 
recurring urges to follow in their footsteps, because through the stories of incredible, 
dangerous mission and service, the missionaries demonstrated the risk-taking, dynamic 
qualities of the radical Jesus in whom the author had first fallen in love and chosen to 
follow. 

Throughout her college years, the author’s relationship with Jesus because 
increasingly remote. She did not want God looking over her shoulder as she navigated the 
waters of freedom and independence. In those years, she became attached to an abusive 
boyfriend, an experience which left her feeling unloveable by God or anyone else. 
Around the same time, her father, the pastor, became involved in an extramarital affair 
with the youth leader from a nearby church which was the youth group attended by the 
author, which left her feeling abandoned by her father and by God. These experiences led 
to the author’s rejection of God, but especially of the church as an institution, as “church” 


seemed to be the meaningless practice of hypocrites with no transformational potential. 


For years she emphatically told all who would listen that she would never marry a pastor 
or become a pastor. 

It wasn’t until those hurts from the past abuse were less acute, she began to 
reconcile with her father, and she was firmly established in a healthy relationship that the 
author began to search for God again. She and her new husband began to attend church 
together, teach Sunday school, and raise their children in the Christian faith, even while 
the author was not sure what she thought about Jesus. 

The author’s family chose the United Methodist denomination the same way 
many young families choose a church today. It was where many of their friends and their 
children attended. Although it was painfully difficult to leave her heritage behind, the 
family moved from the local Church of the Brethren because their children were the 
youngest in the congregation with little hope for new families to move in. It was in the 
Monroeville United Methodist Church that the author found her adult faith. Although 


they had faith in the veracity of believer baptism, the couple studied the theology of the 


United Methodist tradition and made the choice to have all three children baptized in the 
fall of 1998 at ages three, five, and seven. 

During that fall, the author experienced something initially annoying about this 
congregation. For the first time in her churched life, the pastors of her church were 
neither going out of their way to get to know her, nor begging her to get immediately 
involved in the church. In fact, these pastors and people did not treat her as if she was 
anyone special, and she experienced for the first time what it was like to be the average 


layperson in a congregation with no pedigree. It was then that she learned the extent to 


which she had been riding the spiritual coattails of her parents, grandparents, and great 
grandparents. This realization ignited the author’s desire to study, meditate, and develop 
her own adult faith. 

Six months after joining the church, the author was hired to be the 
Communications Secretary, producing a newsletter for members of the congregation 
every two weeks. During this time, she still felt the institutional church was largely 
ineffective for changing any of the world’s problems, which to her meant that Jesus was 
without real power and not terribly important. 

In the summer of 2000, the author interviewed the Rev. Dr. Jeff Greenway for the 
newsletter, because he was the new District Superintendent for the Pittsburgh East 
District in the Western Pennsylvania Annual Conference of the United Methodist Church 
(WPAUMC). She entered the conference room for the interview as a nominal Christian 
skeptic, just doing her job. Sometime during that hour together, Dr. Greenway gave 
witness to the true power of Christ to change the world through the faith of his followers, 
and the author emerged from the room with a renewed faith and hope for the institutional 
church through the power of Jesus. Something in his witness called to the author’s 
memory the passionate and transformational Jesus she had decided to follow at the age of 
eight. She came out of the interview with a strong sense of hope for the church and the 
urgency to reconnect with this dynamic, risk-taking and radical Jesus she had felt drawn 
to in her first years. She heard a message from Dr. Greenway that was similar to Tom 
Skinner’s message; that Jesus was powerful enough to overcome all the world’s evils if 


only believers would trust in him alone. With this renewed perspective of a strong, world- 
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changing Jesus, the author began to connect with the ministry aspect of being the 
Communication Secretary. In addition to being a job, it rapidly became part of her 
spiritual journey through which she would seek to motivate and inspire readers to join in 
the joumey. 

Six months after this interview, following a spiritual gifts class, led by Dr. 
Greenway, the author arranged a meeting with the senior pastor of her church, the Rev. 
Dr. David L. Morse, to discuss lay ministries to which she could be gifted and called. Her 
former occupation of speech-language pathologist for stroke and head injury victims 
made volunteering to visit at the hospital a natural ministry for her. Dr. Morse surprised 
her at this meeting by saying, “I think you should think about going into the ministry.” 
Because the author did not want to be put into a position to be asked to move, she began 
by rejecting any idea of ministry. However, Dr. Morse continued to encourage her, 
reminding her there were other types of ministry besides pastoral ministry to which she 
could be called. The author visited Pittsburgh Theological Seminary in May 2001, left 
with an application in hand, was accepted within a week for the fall semester, and was 
offered a partial scholarship. 

The author entered seminary in the fall of 2001 as one who had not yet developed 
a love for the scriptures and as one who did not know exactly what she believed about 
Jesus. She told all who would listen that she was going to find a way to serve God that 
would not require preaching, praying out loud, or serving in pastoral ministry. 

As the author completed her first year of full-time seminary work, she was called 


to consider pastoral ministry in her home church. They were seeking to have a full-time 


ll 


associate pastor appointed, but decided to restructure the position to a part-time position 
to accommodate a seminarian with three young children. This decision was affirmed by 
the District Superintendent and Bishop. The call she heard from the leadership of the 
congregation was affirmed by God, when during prayer in the car about not having the 
skills for the job, she came upon a billboard that read, “God doesn’t call the equipped. 
God equips the called.” At this point, she realized her resistance to the movement of God 
was futile and she began to plan for her new appointment with her home congregation. 
She learned to love reading scripture. She also remembers vividly the moment while 
studying Mark’s account of Jesus welcoming the children, when she realized she had 
fallen in love with Jesus all over again, and felt a conviction that he was indeed the 
Messiah, the Son of God, the One who came into the world to show humanity the face of 
God. 

The author served a homogeneous, wealthy, large suburban congregation as the 
Associate Pastor for the first six years of her ministry. She had two main areas of passion 
while serving there. One area was beginning a Stephen Ministry which would minister to 
those who were deeply hurting and needed a Christian friend. The vision for developing a 
strong Stephen Ministry was completed during her tenure. Her other passion was to make 
the entire building accessible to those who were physically challenged, including working 
toward funding for the installation of an elevator. Through her six years there, water 
coolers were lowered, lever door handles were installed, automatic entry doors were 


hung, and signage for the visually impaired was put into position. In July of 2008, the 
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author was reappointed to a small community just four miles away. The elevator would 


be installed approximately one year following her departure. 


Context for Focus of Ministry 


The author of the study now serves Center Avenue United Methodist Church 
(CAUMC) in Pitcairn, Pennsylvania: a congregation marking 120 years of existence. 
They have seen many changes in the community. Pitcairn has gone from a stable, blue- 
collar, homogeneously white, railroad boom town to a declining, rust-belt, multi-ethnic, 
high-poverty, highly transient community. Although once a bursting-at-the-seams, 
dynamic congregation with a strong history of helping young men discern a call to 
ministry or international mission, this heritage has faded to merely a happy memory. 

The congregation meets in a large, nondescript, yellow brick church building, four 
blocks from the main avenue through town. This is the congregation’s second building, 
constructed in 1902 following destruction of the original church structure by fire. The 
parsonage is attached to the church by a door. Dirty Camp Run creek runs through town, 
under the elementary school, and behind the church and parsonage. Even though the 
traffic is heavy going past the church, many people in the community seem surprised to 
know that the church is still open. Well-kept sidewalks line every street in the town and 
many destinations are within walking distance. 

One block away from the church is Pitcairn’s only funeral home. One block away 
in another direction is an apartment building pictured in photos before World War II. This 


aging building has not been well cared for and its apartments are in deplorable condition. 
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It is outside this building that many drug deals are reported by residents to be occurring 
openly. A few blocks beyond the old apartment building is the town’s main thoroughfare, 
Broadway Boulevard on which most of the troublesome bars are located. It is also here 
that prostitution, drug deals, and presence of addicts can be observed daily. On Broadway, 
there remain a few shops from the town’s earlier days; among them Joe’s Butcher Shop 
and Phil’s Pharmacy. Pitcairn still has its own post office, a bank, and a gas station. The 
Park Building, built in 1975, provides gathering space available for group rental. When 
driving through Pitcairn, it is not necessary to pass CAUMC, so many residents are not 
aware of its location or existence. 

Two blocks from the church is the building in which the Pitcairn Food Pantry and 
the Pitcairn Senior Center. The Food Pantry remains in operation and is supported with 
state grants and additional funds from the churches in Pitcairn. It is staffed by dedicated, 
unpaid servants from the community. The Food Pantry is a choice pantry, open to Pitcairn 
residents only on Thursday mornings each week. It is located in the basement of the 
building owned by Rankin Christian Center which runs the Pitcairn Senior Center. Each 
family is permitted to shop at the food pantry once per month, but may come for bread 
every week. 

Near the food pantry is the Pitcairn Presbyterian Church of America (PCA), one 
of the churches participating in the Pitcairn Church Fellowship. The PCA houses a 
clothing ministry and conducts an after school tutoring program once per week during the 
academic year. The PCA leadership has a vision for making better housing possible for 


the low income residents in Pitcairn. In the past, the pastor of the PCA was clear in his 
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disapproval of the author as a female member of the clergy saying, “It’s not gospel.” In 
recent months, circumstances have prevailed which have fostered cooperation, 
collaboration, and collegiality between the PCA pastor and the author, leading to the 
ability to being to vision together for ministries with the poor in Pitcairn. 

The priest at St. Michael’s Catholic Church has been collegial as an ally in 
addressing the needs of the poor. However, he is serving two congregations and has little 
time to devote to this effort. He has pledged support for the ongoing efforts at CAUMC. 

The pastor at the Assemblies of God has indicated interest in working together to 
reach the unchurched and the low-income families of the community. Although there is a 
thriving children and youth ministry in their congregation, there is little focus on outreach 
to the poor. However, their pastor has been a good community partner with the author. 

The pastors of all these churches come together monthly and have become much 
more active in the last year. Previous to this pastor’s presence, each congregation worked 
solo and shared almost nothing in ministry besides the Community Lenten and 
Community Thanksgiving services each year. At the time of this writing, the pastors 
spend time each meeting strategizing together about how they can help one another as 
they work together to show the face of Jesus Christ to the community of Pitcairn. 

The United Church of Christ (UCC) is struggling to survive, but has made a 
decision to continue as an independent congregation in the community despite having 
only ten living members. Two of their members are the Treasurer of the Pitcairn Food 
Pantry and her husband. For many years this UCC congregation has been using a variety 


of supply pastors to fill their worship needs, one of the lay pastors coming from CAUMC 


two to three Sundays per month. Their oversize, old church building recently needed a 
new roof. Somehow, they were able to repair their roof and continue meeting. There are 
too few people, all of whom are into their 70s and beyond, to actively participate in 
community missional efforts. 

The church building was built right next to the creek, Dirty Camp Run, which 
runs through town, directly under the elementary school, and the full length of the church 
property. Through the years there have not been many floods, but in recent memory is the 
flood of 1997 in which water came through the windows of the church basement where 
the Sunday school rooms are located. By the time the water began to recede, it was just a 
few inches from the ceiling and coming up the stairwell. The church rallied together and 
took that opportunity to rebuild walls and make the children’s space more functional for 
its purpose. Windows were replaced with glass block to protect against future floods. 

June 2009 brought another large storm. The glass block prevailed and no water 
came through the windows. It did, however, come up through the sewer drains and the 
toilet. Due to the foresight of the Trustees, the insurance policy protected the church 
building against sewer back flow. As a result, the church was able to hire a restoration 
company to come for cleanup, enabling the able-bodied members of the congregation to 
go into the community to help with cleanup of other people’s houses. This flood 
happened early in the author’s ministry at CAUMC which contributed to word-of-mouth 
that CAUMC is a church that actively reaches out to the community with the love of 


Christ. 
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In the fall of 2008, the congregation decided to serve hot dogs on Halloween as a 
new way of reaching out to the community. During the event, several individuals from 
the community commented, “I did not know this church was still open.” It seemed clear 
that the congregation should continue to find ways to be more visible and build a 
missional reputation in the community to reach people for Jesus Christ. 

In its 119 years of existence, CAUMC has had thirty-four pastors. Their current 
pastor, the author of this paper, is the third female clergy to serve this congregation. 
Before the Great Depression, pastoral turnover was relatively rapid. Since 1935, the 
average clergy appointment has been approximately six years. Several existing members 
of CAUMC recall the legendary Rev. Lawrence Stahl who served this congregation 
during the Great Depression. The stories are recounted that he would pass the collection 
plates multiple times each Sunday telling them they needed to bring in enough to make 
the mortgage. It is also reported that he inspired individual members of the congregation 
to take out a second mortgage on their own homes to make ends meet at the church. Not 
only did the church stay open, but remodeling was done in the church building in the 
midst of the depression. 

Members of CAUMC have told stories of their gratifying participation in service 
projects for the church, such as remodeling the parsonage, painting and woodworking in 
the church. During the last decade, as the average age of the congregation began to rise to 
the early 70s and 80s, participation in these service activities began to decline. One of the 
appointed pastors began to do more of the work of the church himself, giving permission 


for members of the congregation to behave more like spectators, active only on Sunday 
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mornings. Meetings replaced ministry for some people and many committees, such as the 
Finance Committee and the Worship Committee, ceased to function or exist. Ministry 
became predominantly the work of the pastor. He was skilled in mediation and helped 
three nearby congregations who were struggling with a decision about closing their 
doors. As a result, many remaining members of the Wilmerding UMC, the McGinnis 
Presbyterian Church, and the Highland Avenue UMC (former Evangelical United 
Brethren), moved their memberships to CAUMC following their closings. This caused an 
artificial spike in membership and giving, unrelated to making new disciples for Jesus 
Christ. 

The pastor immediately preceding the author was only appointed for three years 
and had a tumultuous relationship with many in the congregation. As much as the pastor 
before her had been doing all administrative activities himself, she was a hands-off 
pastor, giving little attention to administrative issues. She was able to mobilize the 
parishioners for visitation and fellowship activities, but was unable to reestablish a strong 
infrastructure of laity. She moved the traditional furniture back into the sanctuary and told 
the incoming current pastor, “This place just screams of tradition.” The musicians who 
had been providing support for the occasional contemporary worship services chose to 
take their membership to another United Methodist Congregation, so the occasional 
contemporary worship died out as a result. 

As the former pastor was leaving, several significant problems were left 
unaddressed. There were financial issues ignored, such as the annual audit, safe division 


of financial practices, and unpaid or incorrectly filed tax returns for the previous four 
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years. The children’s Sunday school program had become stale and a Vacation Bible 
School program had not been held in several years. CAUMC held a self-image as a 
“Servant church,”! seeing itself as one that reaches out to others in the community. That 
image was more accurate in the past than it was currently. In recent years, as unfamiliar 
faces and faces of color have replaced the familiar in the community, this servant 
behavior had decreased sharply. Even though members of the congregation are good at 
caring for each other and those who are like them, they struggle to care for and about 
those who are new to the community and of different ethnicity or socioeconomic status. 

As with many small communities, patterns of social interaction often involve a 
complicated network of personal and often related contacts. Information about 
community members who have died or been hospitalized often passes around the social 
circles before arriving through word-of-mouth to the pastor. Sometimes rumor and 
innuendo were used to control eligibility for leadership in the church. Many times, 
individuals outside the normal network feel excluded when they have not been part of the 
flow of information. Additionally, the facts are often accidentally distorted or omitted 
before the information flow reaches the pastor. 

Congregational response to the current pastor’s leadings toward a vital mission 
have been mixed, but mostly positive. This positivity may indicate that many of them are 
eager to be led to rediscover the mission of Jesus Christ, especially when it benefits their 
beloved community. Their positive response to giving hot dogs to the community during 
trick-or-treat hours on Halloween, their growing positive response to the idea of serving 


1. Nancy T. Ammerman et al., Studying Congregations: A New Handbook (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1998), 98. 
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the low-income residents of the community, and the beginning of a weekly Narcotics 
Anonymous meeting are other indicators of this innate hunger. Their willingness to allow 
these changes indicates growing trust of the current pastor and leadership team. 

Underlying the occasional sluggishness of response in the congregation seems to 
be fear. There is latent fear of reaching out to those who are unfamiliar to the 
congregation in a community that has, until recently, known nearly everyone. There is 
fear that there will be a shortage of money, and that the decline in membership and giving 
will force the church to close. This fear brings to bear a common sentiment that the 
purpose of making disciples of outsiders should be to pad the coffers and membership 
rosters for the church, therefore deeming it pointless in the eyes of some that we should 
evangelize the poor who cannot afford to give to the church. There is also fear that the 
current pastor will be reappointed by the bishop; leading them to wonder if it is worth the 
effort to support the initiatives of the current pastor if a new pastor will come in and 
eliminate things that are not his or her own initiatives. A longer pastoral appointment 
would be helpful during this congregation’s phase of new vision. As pastor and 
congregation become accustomed to working together, it is more likely to experience a 
solid turnaround for this congregation. These are are significant barriers to turning around 
the church. 

As the current pastor leads the congregation to the mission of Jesus Christ through 
changing the circumstances of the poor in the community, several significant community 
issues have come to the forefront. The first is regarding transportation, or lack thereof. 


Many of the community residents function without cars and with inadequate access to 
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public transportation, contributing to the continuing difficulty in finding and maintaining 
employment. There are few industrial businesses in Pitcairn and few employment 
opportunities within walking distance of the borough. Access to social services in Pitcairn 
is severely limited. The only services in town at this time are the Pitcairn Food Pantry, a 
Senior Center, a clothing closet and a weekly after school tutoring program run by the 
Presbyterian Church of America, and a local meeting place for Alcoholics Anonymous. 
Additional health and human service agencies are in Turtle Creek, approximately three 
miles away, via public transportation, making it difficult to access. 

The age of the town and the attitudes of residents of nearby towns toward Pitcairn 
are both continuing issues. There are a significant number of apartment rentals in 
Pitcairn, a majority in severe disrepair with building owners living out of town. There is 
significant negligence and exploitation of renters. The current Pitcairn Council has 
difficulty holding landlords accountable as long as there is no legal trouble from 
residents. Buildings along Broadway Avenue are run down, making Pitcairn appear to be 
uncared for and sloppy. A negligible number of the storefronts on Broadway Avenue have 
been upgraded to be handicap accessible despite the presence of a senior citizen 
apartment building, and an entire building made into apartments for those who are 
physically challenged. Paired with these run-down buildings is the presence of many 
bars, prostitutes and addicts. Due to the transient nature of much of the housing in lower 
Pitcairn and due to the open, criminal activity, many residents of nearby and more 
cosmopolitan Monroeville hold a general stereotype of Pitcairn as a town full of 


troublemakers and second class citizens. Although Monroeville and Pitcairn share a 
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school district, it is not uncommon for Monroeville residents to make deprecating 
remarks about Pitcairn and fear going to Pitcairn, especially at night. 

The changing demographics of Pitcairn have also had an impact on the 
community children and youth. With a significant increase in single-parent households, 
there are an increasing number of children on the street with inadequate supervision. 
Although the current borough council seems to feel there are an adequate number and 
variety of activities available for the youth of the community, the opposite has been 
observed by this author. There are several opportunities for those who are athletically 
inclined in baseball, softball, football and cheerleading. There are no opportunities 
offered for those who are non-athletic or without funds. For those who are not interested 
or gifted in the sport of the season, or cannot afford the fees, there is little else to do but 
congregate on street corners, on the playgrounds, or on the church steps. Participation in 
activities sponsored by the school district is difficult due to inability to travel two miles 
uphill to the high school by foot due to the lack of motorized transportation. It is not 
uncommon to observe pre-sexual activity among the young of the community as they are 
not otherwise occupied. The author also observed two gangs of pre-teens on the corner 
across from the church, one individual who had a knife to the throat of a child from the 
other group. 

Acomprehensive plan for self-sustainable revitalization is urgently needed in 
Pitcairn. As faith-based community groups mobilize to address the issues of poverty in 
the community, it is hoped that an increasing number of those who are living below the 


poverty line will grow in their access to resources and helpful relationships, helping them 
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to attain a more stable environment in their homes. It is part of the task for the churches 
in the community to hold the town’s governing body accountable to provide a better 
future for Pitcairn rather than continue to support the status quo. It is essential that the 
churches continue working together to shine the light of Christ on the areas of the 
community that tend to be ignored; the places where all those who are marginalized live 


and try to survive. 


Synergy of Individual Gifts and Passions With the Context 


Shortly after her appointment in July 2008, the author began to hear rumors that members 
of the congregation felt that closing the church was inevitable. However, she did not 
discern that God was calling for her to close the church. Instead, she felt a strong call for 
revitalization and began to preach the hope of Christ that only the church could dispense. 
She began to study about turn-around congregations, and soon entered the Doctor of 
Ministry program with a focus on the Missional Church. 

The desire to engage in the challenge of the project described within this paper 
evolved from the author’s personal background of social justice awareness, through a 
growing awareness of liberation and han theology’, and a growing desire to find a way to 
be in life-changing relationship and ministry with those who are marginalized by society 
through poverty. With a desire to be Christ’s servant in ministry with the poor, the author 


developed this project with combined skills from life experiences, education and job 


2. Park, Andrew Sung, From Hurt to Healing: A Theology of the Wounded (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2004), 
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tasks, intersecting with passion for working with the poor in Pitcairn as they move out of 
crisis mode to stability. 

The author has made a commitment to continue this project, beyond the time of 
receiving her doctoral degree, until a minimum of twenty-five families have been lifted 
from poverty into a more stable and sustainable mode of living. The author believes this 
is an appropriate project for her congregation to undertake, being agents of the love and 
grace of Jesus Christ, as they seek to live out their vision to make “the heart and hope of 
Christ visible in Pitcairn”. 

While working on her Master of Science degree in Speech-Language Pathology at 
the University of Pittsburgh many years ago, the author discovered she had an aptitude 
for neurogenics as she worked with a professor on stroke research. She decided to focus 
her master’s thesis research on right hemisphere brain damage in stroke victims; in 
particular, focusing on describing the working memory deficits. Following graduation, 
the author spent the majority of her speech-language pathology career working with 
stroke and head injury patients in hospitals, rehabilitation facilities, and nursing homes. 

After nearly a decade as a speech-language pathologist, Medicare laws were 
changed that resulted in directives toward unethical record-keeping to increase caseload 
and insurance reimbursement. Speech-language pathologists were often asked to fabricate 
data to make it appear that patients were making progress so they could be kept on the 
case load. Occasionally, when the author was working as a contractor for a private 
practice, she would be asked to “double up,” on treatments. The author struggled with the 


ethical implications of placing priority of making money for the insurance companies 
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over quality of patient care. In January 2000, the author made the decision to discontinue 
her work in speech-language pathology due to these ethical concerns. This decision came 
close to the time of the change to a new church home and rediscovery of her faith. 

Following her first appointment in a wealthy suburban church, the author was 
appointed to her first solo pastorate three miles away in Pitcairn in July 2008. It was not 
surprising that the author almost immediately identified the problems of poverty and 
racism in the community. At the same time, she recognized the past missional strengths in 
the older members of her new congregation. In her first year of appointment, she spent a 
great deal of time building awareness of the faith community’s need to have a purpose 
outside of survival and taking care of the building. This included building a vision for 
congregational identity in Christ, and how to resurrect hope through Christ in the 
community of Pitcairn. 

Despite these discoveries, the author was not immediately given a clear God- 
vision for direction within the realm of poverty and racism. Through prayer, searching for 
direction, and awareness of need for continuing education, she came to the Change the 
World conference at Ginghamsburg United Methodist Church in October 2009. One of 
the main speakers was Dr. Ruby Payne, author of 4 Framework for Understanding 
Poverty’, with whom the author of this project was completely unfamiliar. During Dr. 
Payne’s address to the conference, Payne referred to those under the extreme stress of 
trying to survive, calling it the tyranny of the moment. She referred to those in the tyranny 


of the moment as having a decrease in working memory due to the stress. She said this 


3. Ruby K. Payne, 4 Framework for Understanding Poverty (Highlands, TX: aha! Process, Inc., 
1996). 
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decrease was similar to that of a person who has had a stroke. The author of this project 
was deeply affected by that comment, as if the voice of God was saying to her, “I am 
speaking to you! Are you paying attention? I have been preparing you for this.” Due to 
the synergy of the author’s previous education, experience, and occupation working with 
working the memory impaired and stroke victims, this revelation about the working 
memory of those in poverty struck a loud chord. The author immediately searched for 
further information on the internet and registered for the next certification training event, 
“Bridges Out of Poverty, being held ten days later in Costa Mesa, California. It 
appeared that God had given the author direction for initiating her congregational 
leadership into work with people in poverty. 

Before attending the Bridges Out of Poverty training event, the author received 
confirmation that the Missional Church cohort for the Doctor of Ministry program at 
United Theological Seminary, to which she had been admitted, was going to begin in 
January 2010, following a delay in its start from August 2009. The author believed the 
timing of this information was not coincidental as she had now been exposed to 
information which would form the basis of her Doctor of Ministry project. The additional 
synergy between direction for her congregation’s work with the poor and her own 
direction for the Doctor of Ministry project served to reinforce the author’s perception 
that this was God’s intention for her at this time and in this place where she was serving. 

The day after her return from this training, the author was scheduled and prepared 


to preach in worship. That Sunday morning, God woke her early from a dream in which 


4. Ruby K. Payne, Philip E. DeVol, Terie Dreussi Smith, Bridges Out of Poverty: Strategies for 
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she was given a directive to preach about God’s vision of ministry to the poor as a new 
direction for the congregation. A fresh sermon was quickly prepared, and that morning in 
early November, 2009, she began to cast God’s vision for the congregation. 

The place for the congregation to begin was taking a group from poverty through 
the Getting Ahead in a Just-Getting-By World curriculum. There was a cost involved, but 
one that was manageable. Along with providing workbooks for each of the participants, 
writers of the curriculum strongly recommended that participants be paid a fair wage for 
their participation, which meant a stipend of approximately twenty dollars per person, per 
session. The purpose of this payment was to emphasize that learning is important, and to 
highlight that each of the participants was in the group as an investigator. This meant 
each participant was expected to do research on topics related to the study and then share 
that information with the group. To raise funds for this initiative, the author began a 
“Christmas Is Not Your Birthday” campaign with the congregation, patterned from the 
Ginghamsburg United Methodist Church’s campaign to raise money for their mission in 
Darfur, Sudan. Church members were challenged to cut back on their spending for 
Christmas, bringing as much in offering for the poverty programs as they spent on gifts 
for family and friends. Approximately eighteen hundred dollars was raised through this 
initiative in this first year. Although this was not the full amount needed, the decision was 
made to move forward with recruiting and leading the “Getting Ahead” class, expecting 


to identify additional sources of funding along the way. 


5. Philip E. DeVol, Getting Ahead in a Just-Gettin'-By World: Building Your Resources for a 
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On the first Thursday in January 2010, the author spent a few hours talking with 
people as they were waiting their turn to shop for food at the Pitcairn Food Pantry. She 
was recruiting for the program from the group of people who had already been screened 
for financial eligibility by the food pantry. The author had additional criteria: 1) no 
substance abuse or mental health issues; 2) expressed desire to move out of poverty; and 
3) answer or return a phone call to the author about the start date, Of the thirteen people 
recruited, two people did not return any of the multiple phone calls initiated by the 
author, two people responded positively, but did not attend the first or second classes, and 
two people were discovered later to be involved in active substance abuse. The inaugural 
“Getting Ahead” class was formed with seven solid participants representing four 
different families. 

The fifteen-week “Getting Ahead” class was the first phase of this project, and all 
seven participants graduated in June 2010. Five of them, representing three families, were 
waiting the “Circles” phase to begin, which took nearly one year. The sixth participant 
was lost duc to the break-up of a relationship within the program. The seventh participant 
was successful in transferring her section eight housing to Atlanta, Georgia, where one of 
her teenage daughters has been living since the participant’s divorce. She moved to 
Atlanta and discontinued her relationship with this Circles site. She is hopeful to find an 
organization that will begin a Circles initiative in her area. 

To initiate Circles through Center Avenue United Methodist Church, the author 
wrote grants and worked to recruit significant financial partners, as well as people from 


middle class and wealth to participate as “Allies” in the program. The author received 
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enough grant money to initiate the first year contract with Move the Mountain, hire a full- 
time Circles Coordinator, and provide enrichment activities for Circles and Getting 
Ahead participants. 

In the spring of 2011, the author began recruiting a new group of low income 
individuals to participate in the second Getting Ahead class. The class began June 1, 2011 
with thirteen people living in poverty. Two dropped out within the first month due to 
inability to attend meetings regularly. One more dropped out, reporting that the program 
“just isn’t for me.” Two others dropped out after it became clear this was a self- 
sufficiency program and they were required to be seeking education or employment as 
part of the program. Eight individuals continued through the Getting Ahead program with 
the anticipation that most of them would graduate and be matched with their own Allies 


as they became Circle Leaders. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 


In the mid-1990s, Christian Schwarz developed a theory that there were eight 
essential characteristics of healthy churches.!' As published, Natural Church Development 
(NCD) proposed a process by which congregations could pay to have a number of leaders 
in the congregation evaluate the church on these eight characteristics, find which one was 
the lowest, and strategically target that area for improvement. Following a year or more 
of work on the lowest characteristic, a church could retake the test to get a measure of 
how much they had improved in that area from their work. Then, the new lowest 
characteristic would emerge on which the church was encouraged to focus. 

This survey method was simple and cheap. As a result, the United Methodist 
Church (UMC) grabbed onto NCD as a way of measuring church effectiveness. In the 
Western Pennsylvania Conference of the United Methodist Church (WPAUMC), to 
which the author is appointed, NCD came to be a recommended practice for all 
congregations. It was so strongly encouraged that it was very close to becoming a 
mandate. Shortly after that, as the author was going through the candidacy process 
toward ordination as an Elder in the UMC. One of the mandated continuing education 


portions of the process was a seminar on NCD in which a panel of Elders under 


1. Christian A. Schwarz, Natural Church Development: A Guide to Eight Essential Qualities of 
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appointment spoke about their contexts for ministry and how NCD was being 
administered. One of the questions asked of the panel was, “What do you do to improve 
your weak areas?” The answer had no definitive answer, except that this strategy for 
measurement did not have a strategy for implementing an improvement plan. The author 
of this paper was troubled by this lack of key, practical information. 

As the panel of Elders completed their presentations that day, the author of this 
study inquired of those who had reported “improved scores” on their focus 
characteristics, “Can you describe some of the changes you have seen that show you that 
this area has improved beyond numbers on a survey?” Not one of the Elders was able to 
name any tangible behavior or attitude changes in their churches beyond a nebulous 
feeling that things were improved. This led the author of this study to believe that NCD 
could be training the congregations to take the surveys in such a way that the lowest 
factor would appear to have improved without any tangible results. The author of this 
paper neither had disagreement with the list of essential characteristics being measured, 
nor with the necessity of these characteristics within vital congregations. However, she 
was very hesitant to participate in NCD due to the time consumed with lack of tangible 
results. 

One of the positive features of NCD was that its conclusions were based on a 
large number of surveys returned with related research to support the validity of its 
measures. However, during the mid- to late-2000s discussion was emerging regarding 
Christian Schwarz’ refusal to share research findings to get replication of his results. In 


the research world, refusal to share results indicates potential undisclosed problems with 
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the data. As such, the author of this study became more certain that NCD was not the 
church growth tool for her to use. 

In 2007, Robert Schnase published a new curriculum for the church called, Five 
Practices of Fruitful Congregations. The author of this study saw the review of the 
material about to be published and noticed that the five practices had some similarities to 
the NCD characteristics. Upon further investigation, the author found that Schnase’s 
material included process-based studies for leadership groups and strategies for 
addressing difficult areas. Under Schnase’s model, it was also possible to work on more 
than one area at a time. 

One of Schnase’s practices for vital congregations was “Risk-Taking Mission and 
Service.” He defines this critical practice as “the projects, the efforts, and work people do 
to make a positive difference in the lives of others for the purposes of Christ."} He goes 
on to say it is more than just being a nice person. As Christians it means to "push beyond 
ordinary service and everyday missions to offer extraordinary opportunities for life- 
changing engagement with people." 

As part of the Missional Church focus group of the doctoral program at United 
Theological Seminary, it was discussed that risk-taking mission and service is a frequent 
and significant entry point to the church for many young people in our culture. Rather 


than being attracted to worship, many are attracted to the mission of Jesus Christ which 
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has the potential to change lives. From there, those new people who come to work 
alongside other missional Christians may be discipled and may decide to attend worship 
as well. In outreach to the community surrounding the author’s congregation, it is highly 
likely that coming to worship at CAUMC is a lot more threatening for someone from the 
community than is coming to a missional event. Therefore, it seems natural and more 
effective for this author to choose risk-taking mission and service as a means of reaching 
out to the community. This practice for the congregation also fits well with the author’s 
God-given passion for mission, giving this model the synergy needed. 

The Circles® Campaign is based on a model by Scott C. Miller® and is the chosen 
model of risk-taking mission and service for this project due to the synergy between the 
needs of the context and the authors spiritual pilgrimage leading her from her passion for 
marginalized people to this model for addressing poverty. In the following chapters, the 
reader will hear more detail about the synergy as well as detail about the way the national 
Circles® Campaign is run. 

Although there are many other worthy models for church renewal, some even 
very similar to the Circles® model, this is the method for risk-taking mission chosen by 


the author of this paper. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Walking past Nicaraguans scavenging through Managua’s toxic La Chureca 
dump, watching graphic news reports thousands of Haitians sift through the rubble in the 
months following their devastating earthquake, driving under highway overpasses in 
downtown Pittsburgh where bundles of blankets cover the sleeping homeless, or greeting 
the long line of hungry families at the Pitcairn Food Pantry, the truth of the biblical 
statement, “The poor you will always have with you,” is obvious (Deuteronomy 15:11, 
Matthew 26:11, Mark 14:7, John 12:8). Despite the ever-present nature of poverty, 
scripture mandates that Christians are not to judge, harden their hearts, or turn their backs 
on the poor, but rather to minister to their suffering with mercy, justice, and kindness. 

This chapter provides a biblical foundation for using ministries of justice to 
awaken a slumbering spiritual passion in existing congregations. This project will employ 
Circles®, a national anti-poverty movement, to focus on a Christian justice response to 
poverty in the community in which Center Avenue United Methodist Church (CAUMC) 
serves. The historical foundation for ministries of justice, such as the Circles® Campaign, 
will be discussed. The Circles® Campaign relies heavily on reconciliation between 
socioeconomic groups as well as building intentional relationships and compassionate 


understanding between people in these groups. Thus, the theological foundation for this 
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project will focus on liberation theology, the theology of han (focusing on the one who 


has been oppressed), and a theology of mission. 


Biblical Foundations 


At the root of the Christian response to the poor is Jesus’ model of mission, with 
an obvious mandate for bringing God’s justice to the poor and oppressed. Even though 
the foundational issue is much broader than defining the poor, it seems logical to begin 


with a biblical look at the poor to which the scriptures refer. 


Definition of “The Poor” 


Defining what is meant by “the poor,” is not an easy matter, whether dialoging 
within Christian groups or more secular circles. The term “poor” often refers to those 
who are living at or below a specific and culturally-defined level of income. “There is no 
unanimity and agreement on the definition and indices to measure poverty, because of the 
varied perspectives and methodologies,” says John Mohan Razu.! Although he looks at 
poverty from a global perspective, Razu writes, “Robert McNamara, the former World 
Bank Chief, regards poverty as ‘a condition of life so characterized by malnutrition, 
illiteracy, disease, squalid surroundings, high infant mortality and low life expectancy as 
to be beneath any reasonable definition of human decency.” People living in poverty in 
all contexts experience these conditions to varying degrees. As a whole, inhabitants of the 
United States tend to believe that poverty rarely exists to the same extreme in the United 
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States as in developing nations. However, “in 2010, 15.1 percent of all persons [in the 
United States] lived in poverty. The poverty rate in 2010 was the highest poverty rate 
since 1993... . Children represent a disproportionate share of the poor in the United 
States; they are 24 percent of the total population, but 36 percent of the poor population. 
In 2010, 16.4 million children, or 22.0 percent, were poor.”? In fact, “the wealthiest 
nation on Earth [United States] has the widest gap between rich and poor of any 
industrialized nation.” 

According to The National Academy of Sciences in Washington, D.C., poverty 
“pertains to people’s lack of economic resources (e.g., money or near money income) for 
consumption of economic goods and services (e.g., food, housing, clothing, 
transportation) . . . based on a level of family resources (or, alternatively, of families’ 
actual consumption) deemed necessary to obtain a minimally adequate standard of living, 
defined appropriately for the United States today.” In other words, poverty is relative, 
defined by the country and environment in which people live, considers more resources 
than simply money income, and refers to a minimum standard for that country or region. 

The Pennsylvania Council of Churches, an ecumenical Christian council, defines 
poverty as, “a continual, chronic condition of want for (1) basic necessities, resources, 


and opportunities, (2) connection to the larger society, and (3) power to affect positive 
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change, which is often exacerbated by social stigmas, isolations, and caste status.”® 
Clearly, the problem is not simply lack of financial resources, but also a sense of 
isolation, lack of power, and loss of voice. In the United States, economic classism is still 
common, leading to increased feelings of isolation and powerlessness among those who 
are marginalized due to lack of resources. “They include inner city dwellers 
(predominantly minorities), persons in rural areas, those with addictions/mental illnesses, 
the elderly, women (primarily single parents) and children, and those who were 
previously middle class who were overcome by health care expenses, a poor economy, or 
some other combination of factors.” It was to such as these that the prophet Isaiah 
offered hope in chapter 61, verse 1: “The Spirit of the Sovereign LORD is on me, 
because the LORD has anointed me to proclaim good news to the poor. He has sent me to 
bind up the brokenhearted, to proclaim freedom for the captives and release from 
darkness for the prisoners.” (NIV) 

In the same manner of extending hope to the hopeless, Jesus chose his own 
scripture from the scrolls in the temple as he gave his first sermon and chose Isaiah 
61:1-2. This was the only recorded time that Jesus chose his own scripture from the 
scrolls as he was teaching. It is significant that he chose this missional scripture to 
introduce himself and his ministry to the world. Many Christians believe this was the 
inaugural event in Jesus’ mission and ministry; one in which he proclaimed the good 


news that he had come for those who were poor and oppressed (Luke 4:18-19, NIV). 
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Some scholars have argued that Isaiah and Jesus were referring to people who 
were spiritually poor rather than materially poor. One such scholar, David J. 
Hesselgrave, professor of missions at Trinity Evangelical Divinity School, analyzed the 
Hebrew word, anawim, translated as “poor” in Isaiah 61:1. Lexically, he states that the 
word could mean either literally or figuratively poor. Textually, Hesselgrave argues that 
the Isaiah 61 pericope grows out of the biblical idea of the Year of Jubilee in Leviticus 
25. Because yamuch is the Hebrew word used in every reference to the poor in Leviticus 
25, he infers that Isaiah and the writer of Leviticus have different groups of people in 
mind. Hesselgrave states of Leviticus 25, “It was destined to denote the afflicted, humble 
and righteous poor in Israel.”8 The implication seems to be that Isaiah is referring to the 
ones called “the deserving poor” in today’s culture, also known as those in situational 
poverty. When the author of this paper researched the book of Leviticus for use of the 
word “poor,” it was noted that anawim is used by the writer of Leviticus in chapters 
19:10 and 23:22. According to context, this use of anawim is clearly referring to the same 
group of poor to be addressed in chapter 25. The Hebrew word dal is used in Leviticus 
14:21 and 19:15 to refer to the condition of being or becoming poor. However, this word 
choice also clearly refers to the same group of people who are the beneficiaries of the 
practice of the Year of Jubilee in Leviticus 25. Therefore, it seems that Hesselgrave’s 
distinction between the righteous, spiritual poor and people who are economically poor is 


unwarranted. 
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Hesselgrave’s assumptions here are significant due to the ultimate conclusion of 
his article. Hesselgrave stated that the church’s traditional missional paradigm concerning 
the poor follows the argument that Jesus is the ultimate missionary who announced his 
own mission in the synagogue of Nazareth (Luke 4:18-19). Since Jesus is the model, 
Christians must follow his method and mission. It is the veracity of this assumption about 
traditional mission Hesselgrave questions. He concludes that the reference to “the poor” 
in both Isaiah 61:1 and Luke 4:18a “referred primarily to people who recognize their 
impoverished spiritual state before a holy God and humbly reach out for his mercy and 
grace.”® Since he claimed that these scriptures refer to those who are poor in spirit rather 
than those who are fiscally poor, he calls the traditional missional paradigm into question. 
Essentially, Hesselgrave made a case that the primary concern of Christian mission is to 
address spiritual poverty, and economic poverty or oppression is only of secondary 
concern. 

Because scriptures are examined as a witness to Jesus’ ministry, it is easy to 
support the notion that Jesus did not consider spiritual poverty to be secondary or even 
separate from material poverty. Instead he put relatively equal emphasis on relief for both 
kinds of poverty: the tyranny of material poverty and the oppression of spiritual poverty. 
Readers find accounts of Jesus feeding those who are hungry (Matthew 14:13-21, Mark 
6:30-44, Luke 9:10-17, John 6:1-15) and healing those who are oppressed by sickness 
and death (Matthew 14:14, Mark 5:1-13, Luke 7:21-23, John 11:1-44). At the same time, 


readers encounter scriptures in which Jesus tends to conditions of spiritual poverty (John 
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4:1-26, John 6:25-59). Ultimately, Jesus cares for the spiritual poverty of all through his 
acts on the cross and his resurrection. 

Scripture suggests that all of humanity is spiritually poor to some degree. Even 
those who seemed fully committed to a faithful life, like the wealthy man who 
approached Jesus because he wanted to inherit the kingdom of God (Matthew 19:16ff, 
Mark 10:17-22, Luke 18:18-23), are not free from spiritual poverty. The wealthy man 
from this story had lived a morally upright life, but his wealth still had a grasp on him 
that made it impossible to put God first. The Pharisees and Sadducees had such a love of 
the rules and the status quo that they were spiritually poor as well. Recognizing that all 
humanity is broken, Christians are called to emulate Jesus by proclaiming good news to 
everyone. Perhaps the materially poor are more open to the message of Jesus Christ. 
However, the good news is open to all, with Christians recognizing spiritual poverty 
within themselves as well. 

The United Methodist Church publishes a book of resolutions on a variety of 
social topics every quadrennium. One of the resolutions on poverty includes the 
statement, “The church must decide whether its mission to preach good news to the poor 
is good news only for their spiritual life or whether it is good news to the whole 
person.”!° The United Methodist Church calls its members to address poverty in a holistic 
manner. Two Hebrew words convey that humanity’s wholeness is of concern to God. 
Shalom and tsedakah, though loosely translated into English as “peace” and “justice,” 


both communicate a sense of being completely, or perfectly, like the peace and justice of 
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God. The biblical sense of shalom and tsedakah supports the notion that humanity’s 
wholeness is of concern to God; that God intends a deep and full sense of peace and 
justice for God’s children, not simply with material abundance, but also emotional and 
spiritual wholeness. 

Jonathan Edwards, the notable 18th century theologian, used 2 Corinthians 8:9 to 
point to the self-emptying of Christ as the model Christians should emulate: “For you 
know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, yet for your sake he 
became poor, so that you through his poverty might become rich.” Edwards argues that 
Christian charity: 


is especially reasonable, considering our circumstances, under such a dispensation 
of grace as that of the gospel. . . . Christ loved and pitied us, when we were poor, 
and he laid out himself to help, and even did shed his own blood for us without 
grudging. He did not think much to deny himself, and to be at great cost for us 
vile wretches, in order to make us rich, and to clothe us with kingly robes, when 
we were naked; to feast us at his own table with dainties infinitely costly, when 
we were starving; to advance us from the dunghill, and set us among princes, and 
make us to inherit the throne of his glory, and so to give us the enjoyment of the 
greatest wealth and plenty to all eternity.!! 


In other words, “The only way for Jesus to get us out of our spiritual poverty and into 
spiritual riches was to get out of his (own) spiritual riches into spiritual poverty,”!? says 
Tim Keller, adjunct professor of practical theology at Westminster Theological Seminary 


in Philadelphia. In emulating Jesus, it seems clear that his followers need to get out of 
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their presumed spiritual riches to effectively reach out to those in material or spiritual 
poverty. 

When read in its entirety, Jesus’ sermon in Luke 4 is clearly not focused on 
identifying the poor ones to which Jesus is referring so followers can minister to them. 
Instead, the entire context makes clear that care for the poor is an issue of justice and 
freedom from every kind of oppression for all of God’s children. If justice for the poor 
and oppressed is the foundational issue, then Christians are called to engage in ministries 
of justice; ministries that transform lives, in addition to ministries of mercy, such as food 
pantries and clothing closets. Christ’s followers have a call to form relationships with 
those who are needy, allowing themselves to be “a witness to God’s abundance in the 


midst of poverty.”!3 
Biblical Mandates for Treatment of the Poor 


According to The Poverty and Justice Bible, “there are almost two thousand 
verses in scripture that deal with poverty and justice.”'4 In the books of law, God tells 
readers about the Year of Jubilee (Leviticus 25). The prophets condemn those who ignore 
the poor (Amos 4:1-3) and communicate God’s requirement for followers to “act justly, 
love mercy, and walk humbly with our God” (Micah 6:8). Jesus tells stories and parables 


that challenge his listeners’ behaviors and attitudes toward the poor (Luke 14:13-14). All 
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told, the biblical witness provokes Christians to be continually introspective and 
intentionally relational with their poor brothers and sisters. 

Even though there is no evidence that the Year of Jubilee in Leviticus 25:8-55 was 
ever fully practiced, the biblical details tell readers the Year of Jubilee is the opportunity 
for restoration from oppressive circumstances that have occurred in life. God tells the 
Israelites about ways the land and its people are to be redeemed during this fiftieth year. 
Virtually every possible reason for being in oppressive circumstances is addressed in this 
chapter, making it abundantly clear that every person and all land are to be redeemed 
during the Year of Jubilee. “Even if someone is not redeemed in any of these ways, they 
and their children are to be released in the Year of Jubilee.” (Leviticus 25:54). 

One of the significant details of God’s mandate for treatment of the poor is 
recorded in Leviticus 25:35-37. It is here readers learn that any Israelites who have 
become poor are to be helped with money and food without charging interest or making a 
profit. This directive is challenging to current Christian culture and thought. Any 
suggestion of sharing generously and giving without question to those who are needy is 
met today with a host of questions regarding the deservedness of the recipient. 

The witness of the New Testament, especially in Acts 2:42-47, gives of a vision of 
Christ’s Church as a people who have done exactly what Jesus told the wealthy man who 
wanted to inherit the kingdom (Matthew 19:16ff, Mark 10:17-22, Luke 18:18-23). These 
early believers sold their possessions as needed to share with those who had need. 
Presuming the written account is true, these Christians provided the best example of the 


shalom and tsedaka (perfect peace and justice) of God that the world has ever seen. Their 
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goal was to follow Christ, with the result that God added believers to their numbers daily 
because the Christ followers made Jesus tangible and visible to those who had not met 
him. 

Perhaps one of the most straightforward stories regarding the expected Christian 
attitude toward the poor can be found in Jesus’ parable of the rich man and the poor man, 
named Lazarus (Luke 16:19-31). The reader is told that the rich man had exceptional 
wealth; that he wore purple, the color worn by priests and princes, the color of wealth, as 
he would come and go through the gates of his property. His daily feasts were opulent 
and conspicuous enough to cause longing in the poor man who sat at the gate of the rich 
man; the poor one who might as well have been invisible; the poor one whose sores were 
licked by the neighborhood dogs each day. The Bible says this poor one was in misery 
every day. His name was Lazarus, which was a form of the name Eliezer, from the 
Hebrew e/ (God) and azar (help), meaning “God is my help.” 

One day, both men die and the tables are turned. The reader finds out that the 
wealthy man’s greatest sin was that he did nothing to ease the affliction of the wretched, 
poor man at his gate. The wealthy man had not been intentionally cruel to Lazarus, but he 
had walked back and forth regularly without even seeing the suffering of this man before 
him. He had dined sumptuously daily with no thought of inviting Lazarus to his table. 
Lazarus was of no account to the wealthy man and, therefore, figuratively invisible to 
him. Just as the wealthy man was completely self-absorbed in life, so too was he in death. 
That Lazarus was at his gates at all only registered in the rich man’s consciousness after 


he had died and was desperately seeking ways to relieve his own suffering. 
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One of the compelling circumstances in this pericope, that also relates to this 
project and its community, is the extreme lack of relationship between two people who 
were in physical proximity to each other. This lack of relationship was characterized by a 
choice to avoid interaction that would lead to relationship. This was radical ignoring, to 
the point of figuratively coming to believe the other did not exist. The rich man went to 
the extreme and looked past Lazarus as if he was invisible or nonexistent. This lack of 
seeing the person before him is one of the primary ways that the wealthy man did not 
follow the scriptural mandate to love his neighbor. To let himself see Lazarus would 
obligate him to respond to Lazarus’ needs in love. This obligation would necessarily 
interrupt the rich man’s hedonistic desires and behaviors and perhaps deplete enough 
personal resources that he would not be able to live in the manner to which he had 
become accustomed. To develop relationship with Lazarus would be risky; endangering 
the rich man’s way of life. In this way, it was more convenient and self-serving for the 
tich man to radically ignore Lazarus. 

This is also a parable for Christians today. So many people who consider 
themselves Christ followers see the homeless or jobless begging for coins in urban areas 
and walk past them as if they are invisible. When a donation is given, it is often done in a 
perfunctory manner, without eye contact or any verbal interaction. Luke 6:30 says, “Give 
to everyone who asks you, and if anyone takes what belongs to you, do not demand it 
back,” yet Christians tend to side with the culture instead of scripture. With the societal 
assumption that the majority of begging people are lazy or have addictions, and the 


overwhelming cultural desire to protect personal assets, it is common for nearly all 
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people to walk past without any response, behaving as if the poor ones are invisible or 
inaudible. It causes one to wonder how today’s Christian can claim to love his neighbor. 

If the poor are seen and heard, and Christians take their scriptural mandates 
seriously, an interpersonal response to the poor is necessary. When responding in love, 
relationships will necessarily develop through gracious interaction. Instead of reducing 
those in poverty to some stereotype of being “poor,” they become people who have 
names and families; people with whom it may be possible to form respectful and mutual 
relationships; people with whom there are points of commonality; people to honor and 
love as fellow, beloved children of God. Christians who make deep personal relationships 
with the poor will learn “bad personal choices can lead to poverty. However, sometimes 
injustice sweeps even those who make good personal choices into poverty.”!5 Until a 
Christian enters into a mutual and respectful relationship with the poor, he himself exists 
in a state of spiritual poverty. 

Missional programs focused on mutual and respectful relationships carry the 
majority of Christians into new territory with the poor. Many worshiping communities 
engage in ministries of mercy, such as participating in a local food pantry or giving out 
clothing and blankets. While these are worthwhile projects, they generally are designed 
for Christians to feel better about themselves as the “crumbs” and leftovers are thrown to 
the poor from a distance. Ministries of mercy tend to be low risk, low commitment, often 
low cost, and will generally not upset the middle-class way of life. It is not uncommon to 
find expired cans of food, cans of vegetables that the family would not eat, and half-used 
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boxes of pancake mix among donations to the food pantries. Clothing closets often are 
given cast-off items that are so worn out and thread-bare that the donors would not ask 
their own loved ones to wear them. The sentiment, “Beggars can’t be choosers,” has often 
been heard. Ministries of mercy help the middle-class and wealthy feel better because 
they have participated in a concrete action to address the basic needs of the poor, without 
upsetting their own way of life. Ministries of mercy neither change the long-term 
circumstances of those living in poverty nor require a significant sacrifice for most 
people. 

As worshiping communities heed the many scriptures on poverty, taking to heart 
pericopes such as Isaiah 58:6-14, the leadership of the congregation is prodded to engage 
in holistic ministries of justice, addressing both physical and spiritual poverty. These 
ministries of justice are acts that require long-term, sacrificial commitment of the faithful. 
In Isaiah 58, God clearly tells the Israelites he is not listening to them because the 
Israelites are going through the motions of faith without letting their hearts be 
transformed. They fast, but they do it while continuing to build their own wealth on the 
backs of others. Essentially, the Israelites continue to do what they want to do, while 
going through all the religious motions. God says, “Is this not the kind of fasting I have 
chosen?” God is looking for authenticity in the prayers of the faithful, evidenced by daily 
and continuous change in actions. There is included a description of what Christians are 
to be doing — rebuilding, raising up, repairing, restoring. According to Isaiah 58, people 
of faith are to “do away with the yoke of oppression,” “spend yourselves in behalf of the 


hungry,” and “satisfy the needs of the oppressed.” None of these ministries of justice can 
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be completed in an afternoon or even over a few months’ time. Ministries of justice are 
designed to transform the lives of the poor individual or family, but often transform the 
lives of those doing the ministry as well. Ministries of justice tend to be higher risk, more 
difficult, requiring a long-term commitment of time and resources, intentional about 
making relationships with the poor. Ministries of justice require great financial sacrifice 
and self-examination of personal materialism, and necessarily upset the middle-class or 
wealthy way of life. 

The first Christian church in Acts 6 is also an important scripture for 
consideration in this discussion. The community practiced distribution of food and other 
resources, but it was not a forced distribution. Over a period of time, it was obvious that 
some followers had not attended to the distribution as part of their faith expression. This 
is the first look at poverty that had developed due to inattention to the poor as well as a 
look at the apostles’ response to the problem. The foreign widows had been overlooked in 
the distribution and there was an outcry about this neglect. As the situation became 
apparent to the apostles, they had a choice to make about whether to become involved or 
to ignore the situation. They could have chosen to designate the foreign widows as the 
“undeserving poor” to justify the uneven distribution of goods. They could have been 
offended, claiming, “They should be grateful they get anything at all.” They could have 
chosen to ignore the need, claiming to deserve more than others due to the burden of their 
advanced responsibilities in the community. Instead, they chose to adopt Jesus’ mission 
statement as their own and act justly for all the poor in the distribution. Christians today 


have the same choice to make. The same temptations are there as the apostles of the first 
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church experienced. As followers, the hardest and riskiest choice to make is to adopt 
Jesus’ mission statement and thus participate in ministries of justice for transforming the 
lives of the poor. The project on which this paper focuses is a ministry of justice. 
Ministries of justice transforms lives, not only of the poor, but also who serve in this kind 


of ministry. 


Historical Foundations 


As with all things of the Christian faith, it is appropriate to begin with Jesus. 
Several things are known to be factual about the world in which Jesus lived. Travel by 
foot or slow-moving animal made communication and travel much more difficult than it 
is today. Accordingly, though Jesus traveled in the relatively close communities of Judea, 
Samaria, and Galilee, it cannot be assumed that those regions were culturally similar to 
each other. 

Timothy Ling, in The Judaean Poor and the Fourth Gospel'®, discusses the 
cultural differences which we could expect due to the geography of the world where 
Jesus walked. Judea was in the southern region of Palestine and included the city of 
Jerusalem. Judea was populated by farms and farmers, except in the city itself. The 
northern region of Galilee would necessarily include fishermen and fishing towns around 
the Sea of Galilee. Between the two regions was Samaria, that existed along a major trade 
route and was thus likely influenced more by outside cultures than the other two regions. 


Despite cultural differences that were present, each of these regions was occupied and 
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influenced by the Roman Empire before, during and after Jesus’ lifetime. It is impossible 
to say whether the exploitative economic structure would have been present in their 
culture without the presence of the Romans. However, it is possible to examine the 
writings from that time to determine what the economic conditions tended to be under 
Roman rule. 

Many people made their living as farmers. However, “family subsistence farms 
were falling to large agricultural estates controlled by absentee landlords — urban elites in 
cities like Sepphoris and Jerusalem. When crops failed due to drought or other 
conditions, peasants found themselves becoming indebted to the point that they 
eventually lost their land.”!” “The sabbatical-jubilee regulations address a social structure 
that has ‘fallen’ from an original utopian egalitarian ideal, which now takes the form of 
an oppressive aristocratic-peasant structure in which the peasants, the ‘poor,’ are 
dominated by the aristocrats, the ‘rich.’ The poor are therefore most appropriately viewed 
as a permanent group within society.”'* These p/ochoi, translated as those in absolute 
beggary, “were not a relative minority of destitute people . . . (there was a) structural 
economic situation in which large numbers of people lived in dire economic straits. 
Widespread poverty, (Schottroff and Stegemann) suggest, was a feature of first-century 
Palestine.”!? As a growing permanent group, it is appropriate that the teachings from 
Luke 3:10-14 address the posture of the righteous toward the poor. John the Baptist tells 
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the crowds if they have extra shirts or food, they are to share with those who have none. 
Even the tax collectors and soldiers were admonished to collect only what they needed 
and to be content with their pay. John’s emphasis was proclaiming what was required to 
produce the fruit of faith rather than simply going through the motions of religion. 

Not only was the group of poor widespread and growing in first-century Palestine, 
but this group could also call Jesus one of its members since his father was a carpenter. 
This meant neither he nor his father had inherited land, one of the marks of the middle to 
upper class. Jesus also spent a great deal of time in the presence of the poor, rather than 
with the wealthy and well-connected. A great amount of the reader’s information about 
the required attitude toward the poor comes from Jesus’ teachings and example. “It can be 
stated fairly that Luke has a special interest in the topic [of the poor] (which is the reason 
that most of the studies on Jesus’ economic teaching focus on Luke), although the same 
general attitude is shared by Matthew and perhaps also by Mark.’?° 

Jesus is clear to warn his followers about the dangers of wealth. While he did not 
hold a dualist position in which money was evil, Jesus still made it clear that his 
followers could not serve God or follow him while having a love for money. Perhaps 
Jesus’ most pointed teaching comes from the parable of the shrewd manager found in 
Luke 16, which concludes in verses 10-15 (New International Version): 

Whoever can be trusted with very little can also be trusted with much, and 

whoever is dishonest with very little will also be dishonest with much. So if you 

have not been trustworthy in handling worldly wealth, who will trust you with 


true riches? And if you have not been trustworthy with someone else’s property, 
who will give you property of your own?” 
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“No one can serve two masters. Either you will hate the one and love the other, or 
you will be devoted to the one and despise the other. You cannot serve both God 
and money.” 

The Pharisees, who loved money, heard all this and were sneering at Jesus. He 

said to them, ‘You are the ones who justify yourselves in the eyes of others, but 

God knows your hearts. What people value highly is detestable in God’s sight.’ 
The same key phrase is found in Matthew 6:24, “No one can serve two masters. Either 
you will hate the one and love the other, or you will be devoted to the one and despise the 
other. You cannot serve both God and money.” 

Among the repeated admonishments to care for the poor, readers find Jesus’ 
specific mandate to invite the poor to dine at a common table. In Luke 14:12-14, Jesus 
speaks to the host of the dinner party of which he is a guest: 

When you give a luncheon or dinner, do not invite your friends, your brothers or 

sisters, your relatives, or your rich neighbors; if you do, they may invite you back 

and so you will be repaid. But when you give a banquet, invite the poor, the 
crippled, the lame, the blind, and you will be blessed. Although they cannot repay 
you, you will be repaid at the resurrection of the righteous. 
It is important to note that Jesus is speaking of inviting the poor to a banquet, which is 
not a simple meal slapped together from the cheapest ingredients that can be found like at 
a food pantry. A banquet implies a sumptuous spread on which people can feast. 

There is also an implication of being intentional about relationship with these 
people in the margins. Meal time was a leisurely and intimate time in first-century 
Palestine. Meals were eaten with families and close friends over a period of several 
hours. Food was often presented in a common bowl in which those present would dip 


their bread. Mealtime was a time for conversation and continuing to develop or celebrate 


relationships. Thus, the practice of the Lords’ Supper today is to be patterned on this 
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intentional and intimate meal, the poor are to be specifically invited and relationship is to 
be developed as with family. 

The abundance with which Jesus celebrated meals can be more fully understood 
and appreciated when considering the context into which he was speaking. Historians 
have studied the records and culture to discover some details about the material costs of 
living in Roman-occupied first-century Palestine. In this culture, priests tended to come 
from wealthy families and were eager to cooperate with the Romans to preserve the status 
quo. Resistance often resulted in making a personal contribution to the number of 
crucifixions that lined the streets and hills. 

Scholars of the political economy alive in Roman Palestine during the first 

century suggest that cooperation benefited those who were able to cooperate: 

Roman ‘patrons’ could distribute what they considered ‘their land’ to select and 

wealthy Judean ‘clients.’ Such clients could then amass vast agricultural 

estates. . . . In addition to the temple tax, colonized Jews were forced to pay a tax 

to the Roman emperor, a human who claimed to be a god, a ‘god’ whose reign 

was marked by the occupation and confiscation of land, the imposition of Roman 
cultural and religious values, utter disregard for the hungry poor, a brutal death for 
anyone who questioned Roman ‘order,’ and the practice of religiously political 
rituals that supported and thus sanctioned such an order.?! 
Jesus’ feeding of the hungry poor and promises of delivering the poor from this 
oppression was a bright beacon of hope for many Judeans. Ultimately, Jesus’ celebration 
of God’s deliverance, abundance, and renewed relationship with his people in the 
Passover meal was truly good news for the poor. The Circles® Initiative, on which this 
project is largely based, focuses primarily on deliverance of, abundance for, and 


relationship with the poor. The historical foundations on which the Circles® Initiative is 


based begin with Jesus’ model. 
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The early communities of followers of Christ were primarily focused on acts of 
mercy to the poor. However, their acts of mercy were not conducted the same as today’s 
acts of mercy, such as food pantries and welfare payments. Acts 2:44-45 tells us, “All the 
believers were together and had everything in common. They sold property and 
possessions to give to anyone who had need.” Three main differences between the first 
century acts of mercy and current acts of mercy are readily apparent. First, the first- 
century communities knew the needs and the people on a personal level, likely including 
their names. Today’s acts of mercy are largely anonymous. When money or food is given 
through the church for the food pantry, the giver has no contact with the recipient at all. 
There is no personal knowledge of the complexity of life circumstances that has brought 
the recipient to the doors of the food pantry for help. Today’s acts of mercy can be 
sanitized, safe, and relationship-free in today’s Christianity. 

Another difference between acts of mercy in first-century Palestine and today is 
the Christian’s tendency is to work from an attitude of scarcity. In the midst of abundant 
material blessings, many of today’s Christ followers will give little, buying the cheapest 
brands, donating expired castoffs from personal food pantries, and tending to operate 
from a fear that there will not be enough material means left to provide for their own 
personal wants and desires if they give generously. This self-absorption was not apparent 
in first-century Palestine acts of mercy, perhaps because they expected Jesus’ imminent 
return, It is unlikely that any of today’s Christ followers would be willing to sell their 
land and their excess goods, give up a vacation or a fancy car to provide for their needy 


brothers and sisters. In fact, when someone makes such a sacrifice, it is so unusual that it 
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is sometimes reported on the news, while onlookers shake their heads at the oddity of a 
faith that requires selling everything to give to the poor. 

The third difference between the two centuries is the attitude of many of Christ’s 
followers when serving the poor. In first-century Palestine, today’s scholar is not privy to 
the discussions of Christ’s followers, but there is no record of a begrudging attitude in 
their giving. Today’s Christian frequently focuses on the stories of the poor who are 
taking advantage of the system, instead of focusing on the stories of those who have been 
assisted out of a life-or-death situation through loving and generous giving. One cannot 
assume that attitude developed merely due to the prevalence of scams. Fraudulent use of 
charity is not new. It is safe to assume there were some poor who misused what was 
given to them in first-century Palestine. It is even possible that Ananias and Sapphira in 
Acts 5 held back some of their wealth in response to seeing some believers having more 
than others. In giving through a begrudging attitude, Torvend says, “They deny the 
Master by their avarice. . .. What they confess with their lips is contradicted by their 
social practice.”?? 

This failure of followers to commune in full generosity with their less-fortunate 
brothers and sisters is not new. Just as Jesus had to rebuke the Pharisees for not including 
the poor in their table invitations, so would Jesus rebuke a majority of his followers 
today. This exclusive behavior began quite early in other places besides the first 
community as reported in Acts 5. Paul rebukes the churches in Corinth (1 Corinthians 


11:17-34) for letting some go hungry at the Lord’s Supper while others are feasting. 
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Professor V.J. John has done a study of poverty concerns in the Pauline churches, 
examining the socioeconomic makeup of these faith communities and those named in 
Paul’s letters to the churches. He also studied the attitude toward the poor as evidenced 
through Paul’s letters. Regarding socioeconomic makeup of the Pauline communities, 
John says, “the dominant perspective on the early Christians, then, is that they came from 
a broad spectrum of social set-up with most of them belonging to what may be termed as 
the upper-and lower-middle class and with a minuscule from the extreme end of the 
social hierarchy.” The argument for the community, including those with wealth, is 
based on the mention of people with land who were able to sell it to provide for the poor 
within the faith community. Paul himself came from a family with means and was well- 
educated. It is likely that his background made him a more effective communicator of the 
faith to others who were wealthy or well-educated. It is likely that those with means were 
also ones with more influence within the community. These are the people more likely to 
be named in the Pauline letters. Professor John finds it prohibitively difficult to 
determine how many community members were from the lower or slave class based on 
historical information, except where a slave, such as Onesimus, was named directly. Even 
though it is believed that the Pauline communities included people from every social 
stratum, since these communities were in the city, even people in the lower strata were 
likely better off than their counterparts in rural communities. 

Paul sets the tone for faith communities, which he helped to begin through his 


own attitudes and behaviors. Even though he was a Roman citizen with means and rights, 
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and even though he had the high esteem of being one of the apostles, Paul chose to 
renounce those rights and benefits as he went forth in mission to the world. Readers can 
even hear his attitude in his words to the Philippians (4:10-13): 
I rejoiced greatly in the Lord that at last you renewed your concern for me. 
Indeed, you were concerned, but you had no opportunity to show it. | am not 
saying this because I am in need, for I have learned to be content whatever the 
circumstances. I know what it is to be in need, and | know what it is to have 
plenty. I have learned the secret of being content in any and every situation, 


whether well fed or hungry, whether living in plenty or in want. I can do all this 
through him who gives me strength. 


“It is surmised that Christian conduct should be motivated by a love for the weak. Goods 
and possessions under one’s custody should be used for the benefit of those in need.”*4 In 
addition, Christian behaviors should include care of those who are weak, such as the 
widows in their midst. Offerings taken by the community of followers were meant to 
support the needy. In contrast, today a large percentage of the offerings taken are used for 
facility upkeep instead of mission support. 

Going beyond the Pauline churches into the next centuries, it is noteworthy that 
giving to the poor was common in the ancient Roman period between 300 and 600 A.D. 
However, this charity did not grow out of a love for the poor, but rather a love for the city 
and a love for honor. A public benefactor was known as a evergetes, or a “doer of good.” 
“A euergetes was usually no altruistic philanthropist, but a rich landowner who had 
decided that the time was ripe to offer his grain upon the market, thereby reaping for 


himself both a handsome profit and the additional glory of being known to have saved 
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‘his’ city from imminent famine.””> All Roman citizens received a fesserae, or citizenship 
token. Upon producing this token, every citizen was entitled to the same amount of grain, 
because of citizenship. The primary motive of this giving was not for love and care of the 
poor, but rather that no citizen went without grain. 

Sometime between 300 and 450 A.D., Jewish and Christian groups began caring 
for the poor in a way that was more intentional than had been done previously in the 
cities. For the first time, attention was directed toward those who were poor. Jews and 
Christians operated in ways that were beyond what the pagans were doing, feeding the 
poor whether citizens or not, whether living in the city or not. “To act as a ‘lover of the 
poor’ was to make an assertion, heavy with symbolic meaning, of one’s 
acknowledgement of the ultimate cohesion of the entire human community.”?* Brown 
tells a riveting account of the poor becoming even more numerous, and the number of 
benefactors becoming more scarce until the Roman economy began to buckle under the 
pressure. For those of the “middling sort,” 

impoverishment was what (they) feared most for themselves. And with good 

reason. Impoverishment could come at any time, from any number of 

misfortunes . . . To use a term favored by historians of early modern Europe, 

John’s hearers lived in a society characterized by widespread ‘shallow’ poverty. 

And for most of them the ‘deep’ poverty of actual destitution remained an ever- 

present possibility.?” 

This attitude of fear of impoverishment is prevalent even today. Though the image and 
qualities of the poor had changed through the centuries since Jesus’ time on earth, early 
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Christians, like Christians today, inherited a responsibility to care for the poor in their 
own communities yet struggled with the realities of fear of true generosity. 

Added to the burden of caring for the poor, around the third century, the faith 
communities now had to add support for their clergy. Those of the middle class who 
could barely care for themselves now had to provide full support for their bishops and at 
least partial support for their priests as the pace of religious life had increased 
significantly and the majority did not have significant, income-producing work outside of 
the ministry. 

Due to this author’s particular interest in Wesleyan theology and practice of faith, 
this discussion will skip forward to the discussion of John Wesley and his relationship 
with the poor of England. For John Wesley, the third movement of God’s grace, 
sanctification, was manifested in believers in part through work done on behalf of the 
poor. Wesley would have claimed that his mission was to spread scriptural holiness 
throughout the land. However, his scriptural holiness had an experiential side that Wesley 
liked to call “‘practical divinity’ . . . the physical practice of Christian discipleship.”?8 The 
list of acts of charity performed by John Wesley and his followers seems nearly limitless. 
If there was a need, it seemed the Methodists were working to fill it. Their “many acts of 
charity and mercy were in imitation of the love of Christ, ‘who went about doing 


good.” 
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Some of Charles Wesley’s poetry that was not published as hymns, gives today’s 
scholar a window into the historical and theological understanding of the Wesleys toward 
the poor. In particular, they believed the community of faith had responsibilities toward 
the poor, as outlined by Wesley scholar Richard Heitzenrater: 


1) “The community of faith has the responsibility to preach the gospel to the 
poor;... 

2) As the servants went into the streets, as recorded in Matthew 22, and 
gathered the guests for the wedding feast, the community of faith must gather 
all, including the poor, to feast upon the love of God; 

3) The community of faith may not neglect the hungry poor, or else it may be 
guilty of murder.”3° 


In addition, Charles Wesley wrote poetry to illustrate the point that Jesus’ followers are 

given a theological imperative and an ultimate social principle. 

1) An ultimate theological imperative for the community of faith is “gospel poverty”; 

2) es of the ultimate social principles for the community of faith articulated by 
Charles Wesley is, “Help us to make the poor our friends.”>! 

The Circles® Campaign, on which this project is built, is exceptionally well-matched 


with the “practical divinity” and social principles of the Methodist movement. It is an 


incarnational movement as we commune with and befriend the poor. 


Theological Foundations 


The theological foundations for this project can begin with the story of the 


prophet Nehemiah as he cries a personal lament over the news that Jerusalem’s walls 


30. S.T. Kimbrough, Jr., “Perfection Revisited: Charles Wesley’s Theology of ‘Gospel Poverty” 
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have been burned and broken down. His first response is to weep and pray to God. 
However, Nehemiah did not stop with weeping and praying, but led others into action — 
committed and risky action. Nehemiah and his people set an example of the leadership 
and kind of rebuilding and restoration required of people of faith. 

Many areas of the United States are in similar disrepair to Jerusalem during the 
times of Nehemiah. Whether in urban or rural areas, there are pockets of poverty where 
residents experience “condition(s) of life so characterized by malnutrition, illiteracy, 
disease, squalid surroundings, high infant mortality and low life expectancy as to be 
beneath any reasonable definition of human decency.”** People living in these pockets of 
poverty are often labeled by society at large as “lazy,” “stupid,” “trash,” or 
“troublemakers.” These people are definitely viewed as part of the problem rather than 
part of the solution. It is nearly impossible for those who are viewed in negative ways to 
be able to generate positive ideas or participate in positive solutions for a community. 
Rebuilding these broken communities requires active, relational, servant-leadership, 
similar to that demonstrated by Nehemiah, who said, “Come, let us rebuild,” (Nehemiah 
2:17) and then worked alongside the people in the rebuilding project. This kind of 
leadership is that which listens to the needs of the people living in the community, 
empowering them to use their existing gifts and assets to actively participate with the 
leaders in changing their current circumstances. 

In an interview, Gustavo Guttierez said, “I am firmly convinced that poverty — 


this subhuman condition in which the majority of humanity lives today — is more than a 
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social issue. Poverty poses a major challenge to every Christian conscience and therefore 
to theology as well. .. . We know that poverty is not simply a misfortune; it is an 
injustice.” Churches with their ordained and lay leaders in these distressed communities 
are responsible to do more than just weep and pray as the prophet Nehemiah did initially. 
They are responsible to act in accordance with the needs of the community. Churches, 
companies, and individuals with resources have tended to abandon troubled areas, taking 
their wealth, their connections, and their knowledge with them. If churches choose to stay 
in the community, parishioners tend to move away but still drive in for worship. A great 
number of these Christian commuters have relatively little interaction with the people in 
the communities around the church buildings, and no significant knowledge of the real 
struggles of the people who continue to live there. Absence of church buildings, or church 
involvement in the community, sends a clear but inaccurate message that Jesus, whom the 
church worships, has also abandoned the community. Congregations that have stayed in 
these distressed communities have a great deal of trust building to do following years of 
turning away. Churches that stay in the community are challenged with the difficult task 
of finding effective ministries that do more than put a bandage on the troubles they find 
there; of finding outreach ministries which begin the rebuilding process, like Nehemiah. 

In response to observed needs, the church has tended to get involved in ministries 
of mercy, meeting the emergency needs of the poor population, but doing nothing to 


change its circumstances. This can further contribute to a sense of separation and 
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judgment toward people in poverty. In addition, it can result in a savior complex among 
a 
middle class which is not healthy. 


If poverty is the absence of things, then the solution is to provide them. This often 
leads to the outsider becoming the development ‘Santa Claus,’ bringing all good 
things: food, well drilling, education, and proclamation. The poor are seen as 
passive recipients, incomplete human beings we make complete and whole 
through our largess. This unwitting attitude has two very negative consequences. 
First, this attitude demeans and devalues the poor. Our view of them which 
quickly becomes their view of themselves, is that they are defective and 
inadequate. We do not treat them as human beings made in the image of God. We 
act as if God’s gifts were given to us and none to the poor. This attitude increases 
their poverty and tempts us to play god in the lives of the poor. 

Second, our attitude about ourselves can become messianic. We are 
tempted to believe that we are the deliver[er]s of the poor, that we make their 
lives complete. We can inadvertently harbor a belief that we are the ones who 
save. Such an attitude is not good for our souls.* 


Our goal must be to help the church be what it is intended to be, not to judge it or 
relegate it to the transformational development sidelines. Everyone is in need of 
transformation - ourselves, the poor, and the church. We are all on a journey.*° 
The poor have been largely abandoned in places from which they have no means 
of escape, and in living conditions under which middle-class and wealthy people would 
not tolerate. The urban poor who are fortunate enough to have shelter tend to live in 
dilapidated apartments, which have seen little or no upkeep for decades, and for which 
they spend approximately 50 percent or more of their monthly income for the privilege of 
living in such squalor. Specific examples of common, but intolerable problems are non- 
working or frequently malfunctioning furnaces, pipes leaking sewage into the kitchen, 
broken windows, shattered steps on the stairway, peeling paint, and even the untreated 
presence of rodents. One building, referred to as “the hotel,” has exceptionally low rent, 
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but residents share one communal and rarely cleaned bathroom per floor. In Pitcairn, PA 
(the town in which this author lives and in which the Circles® Campaign is being 
implemented), tenants must often live in apartments alongside drug addicts. It is not 
uncommon for these tenants to wake up to the pungent odor of cooking crystal meth. 
Unfortunately, the drug activity of their neighbors does not stay within their own 
apartments. Instead, there are fights and open drug deals on the sidewalks outside the 
buildings. At “the hotel”, addicts frequently use their drug of choice openly in the stair 
wells of the buildings and drug overdoses within the building are reported several times 
per year. Community residents with children must be exceptionally diligent about their 
children’s safety as they walk to and from the bus stop because these drug related 
problems are not just evening problems, but can occur at any time of day or night. 

Most communities that are struggling with poverty have some common 
characteristics. One is an overwhelming lack of local jobs paired with a lack of access to 
adequate public transportation to travel to other locations. Grocery stores are likely to be 
located in other communities, leaving the poor to shop at the more expensive 
convenience stores. Choice of banking options for the poor is scarce in these 
communities. Pawn shops and other predatory lenders are the most common financial 
institutions in these neighborhoods. Melanie Dressel, CEO and President of Columbia 
Bank, has this to say about predatory payday lenders and check cashing businesses: 

Using a check cashing business is a very expensive service. Using a check casher 

can quickly add up to nearly $800 per year for a person who regularly uses this 

option. . . . Payday loans should only be used when absolutely necessary. This is 
an expensive form of loan, which can quickly result in an endless cycle of 


debt. The better option would be a credit card used only when necessary and paid 
back as quickly as possible. . . . There are many financial resources available in 
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most communities that educate consumers about the best way to access financial 
services. * 


Unfortunately, the financial resources for educating consumers referenced here are often 
not available in distressed communities. Transportation issues, along with abysmal credit 
scores, make these resources nearly impossible for the poor to access. 

In areas of poverty, people with knowledge and resources have often moved out, 
leaving these distressed communities with a traditional leadership vacuum. This is not to 
say there is no leadership among the poor. In fact, drug lords are adept at doing what 
churches have neglected. Drug lords intentionally look for leadership potential in the 
youth of the community, and compliment those youth, making them feel good about 
themselves, thereby engaging in leadership development, albeit for illegal ends. It is more 
common for “church folk” who live in the distressed community to overcorrect undesired 
behaviors of the youth in a judgmental fashion, if there is any interaction with the youth 
at all. It is true that a large number of traditional leadership positions have been held by 
predominantly middle to upper-income individuals. As a result, many poor have become 
conditioned to take a back seat in traditional leadership. It is through continued invitation 
to be at the decision-making table, as well as empowerment to speak and be heard, that 
new leadership, for good ends, can be developed over time. 

There is little opportunity in distressed communities for fostering a relationship 
between the socioeconomic classes because most middle-class and wealthy individuals 
do not live or socialize in these crime-ridden places. In essence, many of the poor in the 
United States have been segregated into places with substandard housing, little access to 
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transportation or good jobs, profuse drug activity, and sporadic episodes of crime and 
gunfire. Lack of leadership allows drug lords to step into the gap. For many poor, this 
abandonment by those with resources leaves them with no means to get ahead and no 
appropriate leadership to create a safe place. Especially for those whose families have 
been in poverty for two or more generations, there can be a hopelessness marked by low 
self-esteem and a sense of victimization by the system. Some of the stereotypes that 
circulate about the poor, that they are lazy, unmotivated and unintelligent, stem from the 
strong currents of low self-esteem and hopelessness that run through the community. It is 
not surprising that many people living in poverty are uncomfortable with the idea of 
going to community churches, run by middle to upper-income individuals, in which they 
fear further judgment and humiliation. 

In the early days of Methodism, John Wesley preached outdoors at Hanham 
Mount to miners who fell into this population of people in poverty. It was said that these 
miners did not attend churches for several reasons: they worked too many hours; they 
were dirty and had no appropriate clothing; and they had no money to put in the offering 
plates. It was through taking the message of Jesus Christ outside the walls of the church 
buildings that John Wesley was able to begin a powerful religious movement that 
changed the face of religion in England. “Crowds and crowds of people had gathered. 
They were poor and uneducated. Many of them were miners, rough men, used to hard 


work, with coal dust embedded under their finger nails. Life was hard. They were not the 
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kind of people to go to church; church was for rich, clean people who could afford to 
wear nice clothes. Yet they were flocking to Hanham Mount to listen to a preacher.”37 

The model for poverty elimination programs in troubled communities should 
work toward relationships that foster leadership development among the indigenous 
residents. This leadership development that will empower many residents from a variety 
of socioeconomic conditions to be at the decision-making table together; and will build 
hope by making the gospel message prominent outside the walls of the church buildings. 
Today’s mission models should convey the prominent message that Jesus has neither 
forsaken the community, nor the low-income individuals in it. 

The author of this study has determined that it is necessary to develop and act 
according to a theology of poverty. What is the church’s role and doctrine as a whole and 
as individuals within that faith community? If the United Methodist Church has chosen a 
mission of making disciples of Jesus Christ for the transformation of the world, our poo! 
of potential disciples includes many who are destitute and living in the margins. How 
does a middle to upper-class institution such as the church, come to understand the 
experience of the ones who live in the margins and not just buy into the rhetoric of distant 
observers? A theology of poverty that is consistent with the Christ we follow calls us to 
be involved in authentic relationship with those in the margins; hear their stories; 
understand the complexities of their struggles; reach out in a redemptive and grace-filled 


way in the name of Christ. 
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To even begin to formulate a theology of poverty, it is important to understand 
what it is like to live in poverty beyond what can be read in a textbook or academic paper. 
There are definite similarities between liberation theology and a theology of poverty. 
Liberation theologian James H. Cone says, “For theology to be black, it must reflect upon 
what it means to be black. Black Theology must uncover the structures and forms of the 
black experience, because the categories of interpretation must arise out of the thought 
forms of the black experience itself.”** In the same way, for a theology focused on 
poverty, one must reflect on what it means to live in poverty, especially generational 
poverty. A poverty theology must rise out of the experience and thought processes of 
living in poverty. It is not sufficient to rely on stereotypes of the poor. Instead, Christians 
need to be in relationships with low-income individuals, allowing those from middle 
class and wealth to understand and identify with the real and personal struggles, lack of 
resources, and tyranny of the moment®? that plagues most people in poverty. These 
experiences and the types of decision-making involved are generally foreign to most 
people of middle and upper incomes. Any poverty elimination program proposed must 
include sensitive, well-informed, intentional, and non-judgmental relationships between 
the classes. 

It is essential that those living in poverty be described by their assets and skills 
rather than by their deficiencies. Identifying and naming the people and assets that are 


still present in the community empowers those left in the troubled communities to 
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Participate in solutions for improvement. In John 10:10, Jesus says, “The thief comes 
only to steal and kill and destroy; I have come that they may have life, and have it to the 
full.” The Greek uses the transliterated word perissos, which means “abundantly,” but 
more literally, “being extraordinary in amount.’° To have an abundant life in community 
translates into qualities like harmony, health, life with Christ, purpose, stability, love, 
dignity and belonging. If this is the abundant life Jesus is talking about, then it is 
necessary to start looking at the communities and the people in them for these qualities. 
God already has provided what is needed to begin. The abundant life to which Jesus 
refers does not include a new car, a bigger house or a plethora of material belongings. 
The abundant life involves working from the existing strengths and assets of a 
community, regarding each individual as a whole and valuable person within a 
community. It should not be presumed that people in troubled communities are 
completely depleted, needing others to arrive in the role of a rescuer to do things for 
them. Instead, it is imperative that residents of distressed communities are viewed as 
people with value and voice who can fully participate in making changes. When people’s 
individual character assets are identified and they are empowered within troubled 
communities, the individuals living there are unshackled from the negative adjectives that 
have been applied to them. Their assets are multiplied with their growing self-esteem, 
allowing community members to see the excessive abundance of life about which Jesus 
was speaking. It is then that those living in poverty begin to feel a need to reciprocate 


within the community and invest in relationships within the community. 
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Developing a theology of poverty and a related ecclesiology involves an 
awareness of and compassion for the felt oppression, powerlessness, and deep sadness 
that exists for those living in the margins of society. Both liberation theology and the 
Asian theology of han best inform this author’s theology of poverty. There are many 
existing social and political structures that are oppressive, removing dignity and power 
from those who are poor, making it even more difficult to break free from the shackles of 
poverty. 

In liberation theology, Christian acts are those done in loving solidarity with 
oppressed brothers and sisters, working toward their liberation from social, political, or 
economic oppression. 

According to (Gustavo) Gutiérrez, true ‘liberation’ has three main dimensions: 

First, it involves political and social liberation, the elimination of the immediate 

causes of poverty and injustice. Second, liberation involves the emancipation of 

the poor, the marginali(z)ed, the downtrodden and the oppressed from all ‘those 
things that limit their capacity to develop themselves freely and in dignity’. Third, 


liberation theology involves liberation from selfishness and sin, a re-establishment 
of a relationship with God and with other people.*! 


In the same way that liberation theology strives to eliminate the root causes of 
oppression, so should a theology of poverty. As people living in poverty are empowered 
to participate in eliminating causes of poverty, concurrently developing individualized 
goals, they gain individual dignity and increase their capacity for personal development. 
It is often then that these individuals become open to reestablishment of a relationship 


with the God who is the impetus of this movement. 


41. William Harmless, SJ, and Monterey Bay Educators Against War, “Gustavo Gutiérrez” under 
“People/Organizations,” http://liberationtheology.org/people-organizations/gustavo-gutierrez/ (accessed 
January 16, 2011). 
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Food pantries, clothing closets, and other forms of charity are useful ministries of 
mercy. However, using the definition of liberation theology as it applies to those in 
poverty, ministries of mercy do not strike at the root of the problem of poverty, nor do 
those ministries allow for empowerment and a renewed sense of dignity in poor 
individuals. In addition, well-intentioned ministries of mercy can even result in an 
increased sense of victimization among those in poverty, increasing the sense of needing 
to be rescued. As such, ministries of mercy by themselves are not sufficient Christian 
expressions of liberation from oppression. A Christian theology regarding the poor 
requires time-intensive, relational ministries of justice that address the root causes of the 
oppression as expressions of faith. At the same time, these ministries of justice must 
focus on empowering individuals to come to the fullness of who God created them to be. 
Because these ministries cannot be done from afar, they tend to be far more risky than 
ministries of mercy. 

The Asian theology of han, described by Andrew Sung Park, helps to fill out the 
development of a theology of poverty“. Christian theologies of sin focus almost 
exclusively on the sinner and his or her relationship to God within their sin. Han theology 
is oriented from the perspective of the one who has been sinned against; the one who has 
been left wounded.* In describing han theology, Andrew Sung Park uses some 
definitions of han: frustrated hope, the collapsed feeling of pain, a breaking point which 


destroys the center of control, resentful bitterness, and the heart wounded in its feelings 


42. Andrew Sung Park, From Hurt to Healing: A Theology of the Wounded, (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2004). 


43. Andrew Sung Park, The Wounded Heart of God: The Asian Concept of Han and the Christian 
Doctrine of Sin, (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1993). 
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and self-dignity. Perhaps han is more simply explained referring to physical or sexual 
abuse. In traditional theology of sin and salvation, the perpetrator of the abuse can go to 
God for forgiveness without ever addressing the one who was sinned against. This act of 
repentance before God gives the perpetrator relief from the guilt of the sin and an 
assurance of salvation. At the same time, the one who was sinned against is left with the 
shame and anger and no hope of relief in western or liberation theologies. This deep pain 
of shame and anger is described as han and affects the victim for a lifetime if not 
addressed. 

“Scholars have called (an) an all-encompassing sense of bitterness, a mixture of 
angst, endurance and a yearning for revenge that tests a person's soul, a condition marked 
by deep sorrow and a sense of incompleteness that can have fatal consequences. .. . But 
han has also been described as a sense of hope, an ability to silently endure hardship and 
suffering.” This author proposes that those living in the margins; those who are 
continually oppressed by being judged, stereotyped, and isolated due to conditions of 
poverty, are being reduced to less than their God-created wholeness. Described from the 
perspective of a person living with han, people in poverty are sinned against when they 
are mislabeled or stereotyped; when they are trapped in dehumanizing living conditions; 
and when they must endure disrespectful treatment by teachers in school, workers in 
agencies, and coworkers on the job. These experiences fill low-income individuals with a 


sense of shame and indignity, making it difficult — if not impossible — to respond to 


44. Ibid. 


45. John M. Glionna, “A Complex Feeling Tugs at Koreans,” LA Times (January 5, 2011), under 
“Collections,” http://articles.latimes.com/201 1/jan/0S/world/la-fg-south-korea-han-20110105 (accessed 
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events in the same ways that someone without this han would respond. Poverty 
elimination justice ministries must consider and address the individual and collective han 
of those who are oppressed by poverty and work together toward resolution of the han. 

Justice ministries developed by institutions working with those in poverty may 
have the potential to help low-income individuals name and resolve some of the han that 
has built up over the years. This four-step process is described by Dr. Park as Awakening, 
Understanding, Envisionment, and Engagement.** Summarized, “Awakening” is for the 
han-ridden. It is the process of acknowledging one’s han and the causes behind it. 
“Understanding” is for those who are walking beside the han-ridden. As the walk and 
dialogue goes on, those in middle or wealthy class can begin to see from the perspective 
of the under-resourced person the complexities of their situation. As han is shared, han 
begins to dissipate. Park discusses three types of understanding, from rational, to 
intuitive, to incarnational. “Envisionment” involves creation of a vision for a new way of 
being, both individually and corporately. This step can only occur when the person in the 
margins has begun to experience hope. However, this step also is easier to accomplish 
when there is respectful collaboration between the low-income individual and others who 
help to hold tight to the hope of a better future. “Engagement” is described as 
“compassionate confrontation,”*’ in which people in the margins engage the systems of 
oppression in a non-hostile way. 


Recognizing the reality of the painful han and determining the 
diversion of han-energy are the avenues by which one transcends 


46. Andrew Sung Park, The Wounded Heart of God: The Asian Concept of Han and the Christian 
Doctrine of Sin, (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1993). 
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the unconscious level of han. The moment when a person of han 

realizes his or her own limitations and new possibilities is the 

transcendent point. 

The moment of self-transcendence occurs at a collective level when a group of the 

han-laden sees its han-ridden situation together and projects a new society.*8 

The author of this paper proposes that the Circles® Initiative addresses these four 
stages of resolution of han. The final stage of engagement is not easy to attempt in 
isolation, thus Circles® is a way of bringing the han-laden poor together in a collective, 
making it more likely that they will participate in compassionate confrontation as a 
group. It is due to its ability to facilitate the resolution of han that Circles® can be 
considered as an effective justice ministry in a theology of poverty. Circles® also 
facilitates the conversation between the han-laden poor and their middle class and 
wealthy brothers and sisters. 

Our discussion returns to Nehemiah after he said, “Come, let us rebuild the wall 
of Jerusalem, and we will no longer be in disgrace.” As a leader of faith, he set a course 
of action and invited the others to join with him in the process of transformation. Chapter 
3 of Nehemiah lists the thousands of people who were involved in rebuilding Jerusalem’s 
wall. Undoubtedly relationships and trust were being built as they worked alongside each 
other. Nehemiah demonstrates servant leadership, working alongside the people. In the 
same way, any leader hoping to address poverty in a community setting will follow 
Nehemiah’s example, inviting others to join in the rebuilding process and working 


alongside others. The diaspora who had returned to Jerusalem came with a wide variety 


of life experiences. Nehemiah successfully cast a vision for and rebuilt and whole city of 


48. Ibid., 175. 
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Jerusalem. This enabled people from all sectors of the community to work together, 
despite their different approaches. Today’s leader who is involved in rebuilding a 
distressed community must also cast a vivid vision of a whole and vital place of hope to a 
community-wide audience, garnering support and participation by people from many 
sectors of the community in the rebuilding process. 

Even in the midst of casting a vision for renewal and rebuilding, today’s leader 
must expect some opposition to the new vision. Just as there was opposition and planned 
sabotage in chapter four of Nehemiah, there will be opposition to this kind of change 
within a congregation and even within the community. There may even be those who 
work to sabotage the project to avoid the challenge and necessity of building 
relationships and working with people from the community who belong to a different 
socioeconomic class. 

An additional element of this discussion of a poverty theology needs to revolve 
around the theology of location. God found it necessary to become incarnate to 
communicate with humanity more effectively. John 1:14a says, “The Word became flesh 
and made his dwelling among us.” Jesus needed to come and live in human flesh to 
effectively minister to and with humanity. In other words, he relocated to this earthly 
place that was not safe and secure, and was certainly less comfortable than the home from 
which he had come. Commuting was not an option for him. Yet many churches 
erroneously believe they can do effective ministry with the poor from afar, commuting in 
for once a week worship celebrations and occasional meetings and events. The author of 


this paper contends that it is necessary to live in proximity to the people being served to 
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be effective. Location does not have a zero value in God’s kingdom. Living in the same 
communities as the poor makes the ministries of the church incarnational and much more 
likely to be effective and fruitful because they become part of the community. John 
Perkins, the founder of the Christian Community Development Association says, “We can 
most clearly understand the real problems facing the poor if we relocate into the 
community of need. Then their problems become our real problems.”? For example, 
when one chooses not to move away from the drug-infested neighborhoods, involvement 
in finding a solution for the problem is much more likely. If one chooses to continue to 
live in a racially mixed neighborhood, it is more likely that conversations with people 
who are different, and friendships from other ethnic groups will occur. It is through this 
incarnational sharing that trust is built and sharing of the good news of Jesus Christ 
becomes possible. 

We read in Nehemiah, chapter 5, about Nehemiah’s dealings with the poor in the 
city as it is being rebuilt. He addressed their financial issues as well as called the 
oppressors to task for their exploitation of the poor. Not only did the oppressors stop 
using the poor as a means of making money, but Nehemiah also inspired them to give 
back that which they had previously taken. Nehemiah himself makes a point to say that 
he had the means to indulge himself with food and wine, but chose to live like those 
around him, even inviting a great number of the people to eat with him at his table. This 
is one of the few scriptural passages that seems to come as close as any other event in the 


Bible to the practice of the Year of Jubilee. When people involved in local churches live 


49. John Perkins, Restoring At-Risk Communities: Doing It Together & Doing It Right, Grand 
Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 1995, 104. 
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in the communities in which they seek to do ministries of justice; when they choose to 
live simply, sharing generously with those in need, they are more likely to achieve 
miraculous partnerships and courageous inclusions, making community transformation 
possible. 

The theological foundations for this project are found in liberation theology, the 
Asian theology of han, and a theology of location. The proposed project is quite risky, 
from finding the means to finance such a ministry, to challenging the way congregations 
interact with and think about the poor in their surrounding communities, to the fostering 
of real relationships and involvement with those in the community who are different from 
the dominant population. These relationships will challenge the average churchgoer to 
reconsider stereotypical attitudes and join in changing systems that continue the 
oppression. As more people become involved in the relationship and transformation 
process, it is believed that those who live in poverty will begin to experience a deep 
healing of their han and a restoration of wholeness. 

In considering the foundations for this project, it is imperative to ask some 
significant questions. “If I personally do this project or get involved, what will happen to 
me?” A better question to ask from the Christian perspective is, “If 1 do not do this project 
or get involved, what will happen to them?” These questions move from an egocentric 
theology to a theology that includes the other. A vital question for the future of the church 
in the community to ask is, “What will happen to us, as a church, or to me, personally, if 
I do not get involved with this project?” The author expects to see an increase in the hope 


for the future of this congregation and an increase in effective ministry with the poor in 
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Pitcairn. It is also expected that individuals from the congregation will experience 
spiritual growth that is positively correlated with level of participation in the Circles® 
project. While not a specific goal, the author expects one of the results of involvement in 
this ministry to be an increase in attendance, participation, and possibly membership of 
the congregation. The author has a dream that over time, some parishioners will decide to 
move back into Pitcairn to be more involved in the ministry with the poor, and that 
Pitcairn, PA, will become a place of healing for many who are downtrodden and 


oppressed in their low-income conditions. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


Introduction 


Fostering discipleship in mainline, North American congregations is a declining 
art. For an existing, but declining, congregation to turn around and begin to thrive again, 
a common 
mission is essential; one that that draws its members into a growing spirituality; one that 
draws its members into intentional relationships within the surrounding community; one 
that provides enough risk to reflect the work and person of Jesus. 

Turning around a dying congregation is the deepest desire of most members of the 
clergy and heavily on the minds of all bishops and supervisory level clergy in every 
denomination. The difficulty of changing the falling trajectory of a dying congregation, 
the inadequacy of a cookie-cutter process for church renewal, and clergy who have come 
ill-prepared from seminary for leading a dying church has resulted in the closing of many 
churches across the country. Many books, articles and dissertations have been written; 


some identifying “steps” to turnaround a congregation'; some identifying ways to 


1. Merton P. Strommen, The Innovative Church: Seven Steps to Positive Change in Your 
Congregation (Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg Fortress, 1997). 
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measure weaknesses without any prescription for how to strengthen the weaknesses; and 
others making a direct application of business turnaround strategy to congregations.3 If 
congregational renewal were that simple, there would be fewer churches closing and 
more stories of churches being resurrected from the dead. Thus, Jim Collins, author of 
Good to Great wrote another book, Good to Great and the Social Sector, in which he 
argues that non-profits and other organizations in the social sector should not try to 
operate their organizations purely on the basis of financial results as businesses do.4 
Attempting church turnaround and renewal is difficult, risky, and more complicated than 
a simple model can address. However, successful outcomes can be a dynamic and life- 
giving faith community that closely resembles the radical, transformational Jesus of the 
gospels. 

The congregation began its formal involvement with the Circles® Initiative in 
December 2010, but the initiative was not in full operation until June 1, 2011. That day in 
2011, thirteen new low-income individuals began a cohort of “Getting Ahead.” Two 
weeks later, a full-time staff person, whose salary was paid through grant funding, began 
working with the program. 

There were several limitations of this study. First, there was no scientific method 
for determining participation in the study. Any conclusions drawn by the author of this 


paper will take this variable into account. Second, it seems clear that the survey 


2. Christian Schwarz, Natural Church Development: A Guide to Eight Essential Qualities of 
Healthy Churches (Carol Stream, IL: ChurchSmart Resources, 1996). 


3. Kathryn Palen, “Tell Me a Story: Four Books Explore What Business Leaders Have Discovered 
About the Power of Narrative,” Congregations, (Winter 2008, Number 1). http://www.alban.org/ 
conversation.aspx?id=5570 (accessed March 28, 2011). 
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instruments could contain ethic bias due to the low return rate from people of color in the 
community. Both the author and the consultant are of European descent making it more 
difficult for either one to avoid ethnic bias. This limits the application of these results to 
the Caucasian population of the community. Third, the use of the Adult Trait Hope Scale 
in a faith-based setting is a new use of the instrument. Although generalizations can be 
made based on the norms for the scale, some caution in interpretation must also be 
exercised. A final limitation is the subjective nature of hope and how difficult that is to 
measure. It seems likely that one’s hope scores could change from week to week 
depending on significant factors in one’s life. Therefore, it is with caution that these 


scores are interpreted and applied. 


Intervention 


The purpose of this study is to measure and describe changes in community 
attitudes, congregational hope, and spiritual development as it relates to risk-taking 
mission of the church. The first community survey was administered prior to the 
intentional publicity about the Circles® Initiative. In addition, the first congregational 
survey and the Adult Trait Hope Scale were administered before the publicity push in the 
fall. The first surveys were both constructed to gather general information about attitudes. 

Through the course of the study period, emphasis was placed upon the scriptural 
reasons for a mission to the poor during sermons, prayers, administrative council 
meetings, bulletin announcements, newsletter articles, and general conversations. During 


the study period, presentations were made to several different community groups as well 
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as inviting a reporter from the local newspaper to attend our meeting and write about 
Circles®. 

Following the period of publicity about our missional efforts in the community, 
the second surveys were administered. These results were compared to the previous 
surveys, with predominant themes from the convenience interviews, and with 
observations to draw conclusions about overall change in attitude from the beginning of 
the project to the end. In addition to subjective measures, the objective measures of 
increases in discipleship activities such as Bible study and changes in missional giving 
were also considered in reporting the results of this study. 

As a group, the following summarizes the attitudes of the community respondents 
to the church in the first survey: 


1, Nearly 100 percent of all community respondents were Caucasian even though 
2010 census data shows 16 percent of the community to be non-white. The 
non-white population in the four block radius from the church is a much higher 
percentage. This may indicate that the survey was unappealing or questions 
may have been perceived poorly to people of color. 

2. 13 percent of all respondents had believed the church to be closed prior to 
receiving this mailing. 

3. The majority of responders reported these traits to be desirable in a church: 
helps people who need help; active in the community; has youth activities; has 
children’s activities and members who care about you. Still with high response 
rates, but lower on the list was: helps people who are poor, realistic preaching, 
non-judgmental, non-hypocritical, helps with community safety, and has senior 
citizen activities. 

4. Half of the community respondents were completely unaware of any activities 
or ministries of this church. Of those who claimed to know something about the 
church, most did not know something significant. For instance, “The church 
has a really nice garden,” is considered by this author to be insignificant 
knowledge of the church’s activities for missional purposes. 

5. Half of the respondents said this church comes very close to their ideal church. 

6. Overall, responses seemed to indicate an anxiety about changes in the 
community and some confusion about how the church should be active in the 
midst of those changes. 
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Because many of the changes seen as causing instability in the community are a 
direct result of increasing poverty (outlined in the contextual analysis), a model for risk- 
taking mission addressing poverty seemed to be the most appropriate choice for this 
project. As described in the spiritual autobiography and synergy sections of the paper, the 
Circles® Campaign provided a model with enough flexibility to be applied to our 
context, yet enough of a framework and success rate to give us stability and high 
expectations for successful results. 

There is a broad attempt through this project to engage the congregation with the 
community at large and with individuals living in poverty in specific. According to 
Bishop Robert Schase, the congregational practice of risk-taking mission and service: 

refers to the projects, efforts, and work people do to make a positive difference in 

the lives of others for the purposes of Christ, whether or not they will ever 
become part of the community of faith. Risk-taking pushes us out of our comfort 
zone, stretching us beyond service to people we already know, exposing us to 
people, situations, and needs that we would never ordinarily encounter apart from 
our deliberate intention to serve Christ. Congregations who practice Risk-taking 

Mission and Service offer endless opportunities for people to make a difference in 

lives of others through service projects, volunteer opportunities, and mission 

initiatives. 
According to Bishop Schnase, risk-taking mission and service is one of the common 
qualities of vibrant, growing, fruitful congregations. This supports the author’s 
hypothesis, that risk-taking mission in the community will help the church rediscover its 


purpose and become more vital again. Using Bishop Schnase’s definition of risk-taking 


mission and service, this mission must certainly be aimed at those outside the walls of our 


5. Bishop Robert Schnase, “Five Practices: Growing in grace. Strengthening communities,” under 
“Risk-taking Mission and Service” http://fivepractices.org/risk-taking-mission-service/ (accessed 
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church building. Again, the Circles® Initiative is a good fit for both risk-taking mission 
and outreach to those beyond the existing walls. 

Circles® began holding weekly, Wednesday evening meetings on June 1, 2011 
with an initial group of thirteen low-income individuals. At each session, a hospitable and 
inviting atmosphere was fostered through greetings at the door with hugs and smiles, a 
warm meal for the family, childcare provided by two unrelated individuals, and invitation 
to participate in the Circles® process. Following the meal, the group would gather for 
community time, beginning with “New and Good” which helped them to focus on the 
positive things happening in their lives as we go around the circle mentioning one thing 
that is either new or good, or both new and good. The group also spends some time 
deciding on rules for interaction with one another, some rules which teach behaviors 
expected in the middle class world. For example, being on time for meetings can be 
reinforced by a penalty decided upon by the committee. One group chose to have 
latecomers do an imitation of their favorite superhero. One group chose that those who 
came late and did not call would be asked to clean the dishes from dinner. These 
guidelines are developed by low-income individuals and the allies. Announcements and 
opportunities conclude community time. 

Following the meal and community time, the “Getting Ahead” program 
participants go into their classroom for work with the curriculum. The Circle Leaders 
remain with Allies and other staff to work on goals and various initiatives in the program. 


The evening always concludes with “Appreciations.” Even if there has been some tension 
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during the evening, the process of appreciating someone leaves each participant with a 
positive feeling. 

One of the features of the Circles® Initiative is that it is not a handout program. 
Low-income individuals learn the gift of reciprocity, meaning even if there is no money 
exchanging hands for a service, there is an expectation of something done in return. The 
principle of reciprocity is reinforced each week in the “Getting Ahead” phase of the 
program. Each week, the participants are given twenty dollars in exchange for attending, 
sharing their own expertise, being prepared with homework, and participating in further 
investigations of topics suggested in the curriculum. 

During the “Getting Ahead” phase of the initiative, the curriculum must be 
covered. However, the leader is to behave more as a facilitator than as a teacher. Low- 
income participants must feel comfortable sharing their own insights about the material in 
a less structured manner. In such a relaxed atmosphere, it becomes easy for participants to 
become so comfortable that non-focused conversation can overtake the discussion. It is 
the facilitator’s responsibility to refocus the group to cover the material in the curriculum. 

Choice of facilitators and other non-low-income personnel must be done very 
carefully. In the dominant culture, it is not unusual to judge behaviors and marginalize the 
low-income individuals in our communities. Therefore, each non-low-income person 
wishing to work in the Circles® Initiative must receive the six-hour course, Bridges Out 
of Poverty’. In addition, those wishing to be Allies must take Ally 101 training. The 


purpose of this training is to develop the ability to understand the circumstances of the 


6. Ruby K. Payne, Philip E. DeVol, Terie Dreussi Smith, Bridges Out of Poverty: Strategies for 
Professionals and Communities (Highlands, TX: aha! Process, Inc., 2001). 
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participants in the initiative, yet at the same time hold them accountable for certain 
behaviors within the initiative. One of the main requirements for those wishing to 
volunteer with the initiative is stability. One who is unstable, financially or mentally, is 
not in an appropriate position to guide someone out of poverty. 

During the “Getting Ahead” phase of the Circles® process, successful participants 
complete three personal SMART goals. The facilitator uses the process in the curriculum 
to empower participants to write these goals to be “Specific”, “Measurable”, 
“Attainable”, “Realistic”, and “Time-Specific”.’ In the final unit of the curriculum, 
participants begin to imagine what life will look like when they have attained their goals. 
Using a variety of available art supplies, they begin to make a visual representation of 
where they’ve come from and where they are going as they work toward these goals. This 
visioning activity functions like a road map and is crucial to pointing participants in the 
direction they want to go. 

When the curriculum is finished, participants have their SMART goals, and a 
vision for their future, they graduate from the first phase of the Circles® Initiative and 
become Circle Leaders. They are called Circle Leaders because they are in charge of their 
own circle of support. Circle Leaders know what support they need to achieve their goals 
and are in charge of making that happen. Circle Leaders enter into the second Circles® 
phase where they begin the long, hard work of achieving their goals with the help of 
people who are middle or wealthy-class and are stable in their own lives. Those with 


intense needs or have difficulty focusing on goals are put in one-to-one Circle Leader to 


7. Philip E. DeVol, Getting Ahead in a Just-Gettin’-By World: Building Your Resources for a 
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Ally pairs. Others who need less intensive work but have similar goals to other Circle 
Leaders are put in groups with Allies. For example, Circle Leaders working on education 
goals may all be in an education group with a couple of Allies, working together on 
problems related to getting enrolled, keep grades up, or arranging financing. 

The Circles® process is a long-term, transformational, and highly relational 
approach to self-sufficiency. The transformation does not happen quickly for even the 
most motivated Circle Leaders. Where this process becomes a risk-taking mission is in 
the relationship between Circle Leaders and Allies. Risk-taking mission is more than 
serving face-to-face. Food pantries are face-to-face ministry models, but do not require 
long-term or intimate engagement with people who are different from the one doing the 
service. The Circles® Initiative requires that intimate engagement which sometimes 
results in discomfort, inconvenience, and feeling inadequate for the job. These qualities 
make the Circles® Initiative a risk-taking mission for the church. Over the long term, 
there is opportunity to feel good and successful, but it is not a quick-fix “feel good” in 
terms of mission. 

While all of these activities were being carried out within the church building on 
Wednesdays, very few of the congregation members were physically participating in the 
initiative. Thus, it was imperative that the pastor of Center Avenue United Methodist 
Church include announcements about the Circles® Initiative, sermons about poverty, and 
prayers for individuals being served through the Circles® Initiative. Members were 


regularly invited to become participants in the recovery of our low-income individuals. 
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However, aside from monetary support, very few were willing to engage in this risk- 


taking mission. 
Research Design 
The Problem Statement 


During the last decade, Pitcairn has become one of the places where low-income 
individuals can afford to live. Thus, the population of urban poor has greatly increased, 
both white and people of color. Due to the long history of being an all-white, relatively 
stable community, older Pitcairn residents have struggled with the change in 
demographics. Many who had the resources moved out of Pitcairn. Many low-income 
residents did not have that option and have been marginalized and overlooked in terms of 
having a voice at the table to determine public and social policies which could change 
their life circumstances. 

At the same time, the church has become increasingly disengaged in that decade, 
falling prey to fear. Their natural tendency has been to be an introverted community, but 
doing very well at caring for its own community. It is unclear whether the lack of 
missional focus was present prior to these community demographic changes. Intervention 
is needed to help this dying congregation reclaim its missional purpose and begin to 


thrive again. 
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The Purpose 


With this study, the author hopes to understand and describe how the attitudes 
toward a congregation are formed and transformed, both from a congregational viewpoint 
and a community viewpoint. The purpose of this study is to examine the importance of 
risk-taking mission on the attitudes of the congregation and the community surrounding 
it. Thus a transformative concurrent mixed method of study was used. Using early and 
late project surveys as well as interviews, notes and observations, the author measured 
the relationship between hope, perception of spiritual growth, and missional activity 
within the congregation. At the same time the attitudes of the community of Pitcairn 
toward the church in its midst were measured through early and late project surveys. 

The reason for combining quantitative and qualitative data is to better understand 
the problem of a dying congregation in a community plagued by poverty. By converging 
both quantitative and qualitative data to support the continuing use of the risk-taking 
mission and service model for the marginalized population surrounding the church, the 
author believes it is possible to develop and describe a method of renewing a dying 
congregation. It is believed the missional intervention described in this study will 
decrease the marginalization of the poor by church members as well as initiate a turn- 
around of the dying church. In addition, it is believed that this missional intervention will 
make us more visible and perceived as a better witness to Christ among members, of the 
community of Pitcairn. 

Any research on church renewal has implications for others who are attempting 


this difficult work. Although there is emerging research indicating that the Circles® 
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Initiative is effective for changing lives of those in poverty, there has been no research 
linking the church’s involvement with the Circles® Initiative. Promising results in this 
study could suggest general risk-taking mission as a key ingredient to church renewal, but 
could also point more specifically at the Circles® Initiative as a way to effect both church 


renewal and community renewal simultaneously in places where poverty is prevalent. 


The Hypothesis 


In the first phase of this study, the author hypothesized that the community would 
be unaware or uninterested in the congregation and the congregation would demonstrate 
low hope or low expectations of its missions to the community. It was also hypothesized 
that the church’s participation in risk-taking mission would initiate the church’s renewal 
and transformation and that would be reflected in two ways. First, the community would 
have a more positive feeling toward the congregation centrally planted among them. 
Second, the members of the congregation would experience increased hope and positive 
attitude toward its own future as a faith community. 

There will be two principle questions: “How do the individuals in the 
congregation view themselves on this risk-taking journey to renewal?” and “How does 
the community view the church as a result of this risk-taking journey to renewal?” 

This project uses a mixed methodology. Quantitative data was collected through 
pre- and post-project surveys of the community, pre- and post-project surveys of 


individuals in the congregation, and pre- and post-measures of hope within the 
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congregation with the Adult Trait Hope Scale’. The validity of the Adult Trait Hope Scale 
was established in its original study with individuals who experience mental health 
issues. Although the constructors of that scale suggest its use is valid in other fields of 
research, testing the scale’s validity for its use in the current study is beyond the scope of 
this project. The assumption has been made that the Adult Trait Hope Scale is an 
adequate general indication of hope from a group of people, but not valid for diagnosing 
an individual's level of hope. An additional measure of hope was included in the 
congregational post-survey as respondents were asked to rate their level of hope for the 
future of this congregation on a scale of one to five. 

Along with quantitative information provided by the surveys, qualitative data was 
also collected through some of the survey questions as well as through interviews of five 
individuals in the congregation who are actively involved in the mission work of the 
church. Interviews were conducted by a consultant to minimize interviewer bias. The 
consultant did not transcribe interviews word-for-word, but rather transcribed salient 
quotes and general ideas expressed in the interviews. The author also took notes and 
made observations during the course of this study to use in looking at behavior patterns 
and indicators. 

Community respondents self-selected through returning the survey. 
Congregational respondents also self-selected by attending worship one of the three 


Sundays the survey was distributed, as well as remembering to return their surveys. 


8. C.R. Snyder, et al., “The will and the ways: Development and validation of an individual- 
differences measure of hope.” Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, 1991 (60). 
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Congregational interviewees were selected by the author of this study for their pre- 


existing work with the Pitcairn Food Pantry or the congregation’s Circles® Initiative. 


Measurement 


Mixed method research designs were first used in 1959 to study psychological 
traits. “Recognizing that all methods have limitations, researchers felt that biases inherent 
in any single method could neutralize or cancel the biases of other methods.” The 
transformative mixed method approach was chosen because the author came to this 
project with a preconceived lens through which this study was conducted. This 
perspective, that the church was dying because it was disconnected with its community, 
was the framework within which data collection methods were chosen. This lens also 
required the author to develop a concurrent measure of congregational attitude toward its 
connection with the community and the community’s attitude toward its connection with 
the congregation. 

Mixed methods research has the potential of providing rich data with decreased 
biases. However, it is also a very challenging method of inquiry, including “extensive 
data collection, the time-intensive nature of analyzing both text and numeric data, and the 


requirement . . . to be familiar with both quantitative and qualitative forms of research.”!° 


9. John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches, 
3rd ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE Publications, Inc., 2009), 14. 


10. Ibid., 205. 
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Research Questions 


As mentioned earlier, there are two principle questions for this research: “How do 
the individuals in the congregation view themselves on this risk-taking journey to 
renewal?” and “How does the community view the church as a result of this risk-taking 
journey to renewal?” Procedures that were chosen were based on the author’s 
overarching theory that the congregation had begun to die due to its disassociation with 
its changing community. As a result, the community did not feel connected or welcome in 


this congregation. 


Data Collection, Management & Analysis 


This study will report results from the community, or external measures, as well 
as results from individuals within the congregation, or internal measures. External 
measures expect to discover increased positive attitude from community toward the 
church as awareness of community mission increases. There will be two specific results 
we will expect internally from the congregation. It is expected that there will be a positive 
correlation between the measure of “hope” in individuals of the congregation and the 
increase in awareness of the missional activity of this congregation with the marginalized 
from the community. As a point of interest, spiritual development questions were asked 
of congregational members as well. 

Additional questions asked during the course of this study include the following: 


1. How has the awareness of the church’s mission through Circles® increased 
during the study period? 
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2. How has the attitude of individuals from the community changed during the 
study period? 

3. How has the “hope” of individual congregation members increased during the 
study period? 

4. Does the church’s risk-taking mission through Circles® affect how the 
community views the church? 

5. Does the church’s risk-taking mission through Circles® affect the hope and 
spiritual development of its members? 


Community attitudes toward the church in September 2011 were measured 
through a self-administered questionnaire. This questionnaire was produced with the 
assistance of a consultant using methods designed to get individuals to open the mailing, 
followed by a carefully constructed cover letter and survey designed to appeal to the 
individual opening the letter. This was sent to a community mailing list of 970 addresses. 
A Business Reply envelope was included in each mailing to increase the chances of 
return of the survey. Of 970 surveys sent, 52 were returned which is an excellent 
marketing response according to William Frase, the consultant on the surveys for this 
study. No other reference to the adequacy of such a small sample was found by the 
author. Therefor, it is only with caution that these results are generalized to the attitudes 
of the entire community.'! A survey method was chosen due to the ability to get rapid 
turn-around results for a large population. The survey of the community is longitudinal 
with a follow-up survey sent in early January 2012 to measure changes in community 
attitudes. The benefit gained from information gathered was considered valuable enough 
to justify the significant printing and mailing costs of the survey and its business reply 
return mail costs. Because survey return was voluntary, subjects self-selected themselves 


for participation in this study. 


11. E. Babbie, Survey Research Methods, 2nd ed. (Belmont, CA: Wadsworth, 1990). 
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In the second community survey, questions were different and more directly 
pointed to the Circles® Antipoverty Initiative. In addition, the newspaper article about 
the Circles® Initiative was attached to the survey. In this survey, individuals were asked 
to describe what they knew about the Circles® Initiative, how its involvement with 
Circles® affects their view of the church, and how their attitudes toward the church have 
changed due to its participation in Circles®. Demographic information was included on 
the survey as well. Again, a Business Reply envelope was included to facilitate its return. 
Also a separate slip of paper and envelope were included for a person wanted to know 
more or volunteer with the Circles® Initiative but wanted to remain anonymous in the 
survey. 

Of the 970 addresses which received the second survey, just 27 were returned. 
Due to the expense of the more detailed marketing approach taken with the first survey, 
the author of this study chose to prepare the mailing herself, with less expertise and care 
to the outside envelope and with no color printing on the cover letter inside. It is likely 
that this contributed to the lower rate of return of these surveys. Summaries of both 
surveys and their results are included in Appendix A. 

Congregational attitudes toward participation in two missional ministries of the 
congregation (Pitcairn Food Pantry and the Circles® Initiative) were measured at two 
points in time through completion of a carefully developed survey. The survey was 
constructed with the help of the same consultant, William Frase, who has significant 
expertise in the field of survey construction. Care was given to ask non-leading questions 


and make certain that each question was asking about only one subject. The first 
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congregational survey was administered by handing it out to the congregation on three 
consecutive Sundays in September, 2011, asking them to fill out only one. They were 
given a date for deadline, giving them time to take it home to complete. Use of the survey 
method allows participation by a large number of people in a short time. In addition, 
using the survey method ensures that questions are asked in the same way of each 
respondent, thus decreasing opportunity for interviewer bias in administration. A 
disadvantage of this self-administered survey is that subjects were chosen by self- 
participation. A further disadvantage was the common self-report, “I forgot to bring that 
back for you,” which decreased the number of overall responses. 

At the same time as the first congregational survey was distributed, the Adult Trait 
Hope Scale was also handed out for its first administration. This measure of 
congregational hope was conducted through self-report on this instrument used in social 
science research, '? in which hope is defined as "a positive motivational state that is based 
on an interactively derived sense of successful (a) agency (goal-directed energy), and (b) 
pathways (planning to meet goals)."'3 Hope theory makes a connection between an 
individual’s ability to conceptualize their goals, formulate a strategic plan to achieve 
these goals, and the ability to participate in long-term activities which will support that 
strategic plan. To conceptualize or envision the goal, the goal must have value to the 
individual. People with high hope values tend to set more challenging goals and believe 
they will be successful even when results are not immediate. It is important to note that 


12. C.R. Snyder, “Hope theory: Rainbows in the mind,” Psychological Inquiry, 2002 (13), 
249-275. 


13. C.R. Snyder, C. Harris, J.R. Anderson, S.A. Holleran, L.M. Irving, S.T. Sigmon, “The will and 
the ways: Development and validation of an individual-differences measure of hope.” Journal of 
Personality and Social Psychology, 1991 (60), 571. 
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“higher and lower hope people . . . were equally likely to attain their goals. . .. The lower 
hope people attained their lower goals and the higher hope people attained their higher 
goals. Thus higher hope is associated with superior performance.”!* 

The Adult Trait Hope Scale was developed and researched by Dr. Rick Snyder 
and colleagues at the University of Kansas. The scale contains eight hope items plus four 
filler items. Four of the hope items “tap the sense of successful determination in relations 
to the person’s goals in general.”!> Components of this scale have demonstrated 
consistent reliability (Cronbach’s «) from .74-.84. According to J.C. Nunnally in 
Psychometric Theory, scales with internal reliability alphas of .70 to .80 can be used for 
research purposes because correlations will not have a great degree of measurement 
error.'° The Adult Trait Hope Scale also had acceptable reliability alpha scores for 
temporal stability, convergent validity, discriminant validity, discriminant utility and 
construct validity. Summary and general discussion about the Adult Trait Hope Scale 
included possible uses in other fields of study. Thus, this scale was chosen as an 
acceptable means of measuring hope in individuals within a congregation when the 
congregation is working to become intentionally missional as a hallmark of their faith 
expression. In addition, because the congregation is striving toward accomplishing 
superior goals, the awareness of the level of hope will give the pastor information 


regarding the likelihood of attaining superior goals with the current hope attitude of the 


14, Ibid., 582. 
15. Ibid., 572. 
16. Jum C. Nunnally, Psychometric Theory (Ann Arbor, MI: McGraw Hill, 1994). 
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congregation. The temporal stability of the instrument made it possible to choose this 
instrument for repeat administration. 

The second congregational survey was administered on three Sundays in January, 
2012, approximately four months after the initial survey. This survey was similarly 
constructed but asked questions more directly pointing to the Circles Initiative as well as 
asking two direct questions about hopeful attitude. Only seventeen surveys were returned. 
It is probably the case that the number of returns is lower because the surveys were 
distributed during a typically low attendance time of year. Due to self-selection, based on 
church attendance and willingness to complete a survey, there is no evidence that the 
second survey was completed by the same group of people as the first survey. Thus, there 
are limitations to making claims of improvement from one survey to the next. The author 
will simply be able to explain results of each administration. Summaries of these 
measurement instruments are provided in the Appendix A along with the original surveys. 

The Adult Trait Hope Scale was administered a second time with the distribution 
of the second congregational survey. These surveys were attached with a staple to the 
survey, behind a copy of the newspaper article about Circles®. Most were not returned 
and many of the ones that were returned were not complete. Along with the low 
attendance time of year, it is likely that some did not understand how to use the scale due 
to a print formatting error not noticed until after administration. Because it was self- 
administered scale, there was no opportunity to correct this error. As a result of inaccurate 


and distorted data, this second data set on the Hope Scale was discarded. 
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The analytical process will include compiling information from the each of the 
surveys. Community survey distribution data for attitude toward CAUMC before learning 
about Circles® compared with after learning about Circles did not have a normal 
distribution. Thus neither a t-test nor a z-score was an appropriate metric for this data. 
Instead, methods used for qualitative analysis were used on the numeric data. Due to this 
alteration of analysis, reliability cannot be calculated, but triangulation of data through 
interviews, surveys, and the Adult Trait Hope Scale can increase the probability that these 


results are valid. 


Interview Procedures 


In addition to the surveys, personal convenience interviews were conducted with 
individuals already involved in the Food Pantry and Circles® about their attitudes, hope, 
and spiritual development. The author is aware of that any perception of a power 
relationship between herself and members of the congregation could skew their replies as 
they try to respond as they anticipate what the pastor would like to hear from them. To 
subvert the possible skewing of interviewee replies, the author contracted with William 
Frase, who does not attend worship at this church, to conduct the interviews. Although he 
has filled the pulpit twice in the last two years, he is slightly familiar, but relatively 
unknown by the interviewees. People involved with the existing missions of the church 
were chosen due to their intimate knowledge and their support of these two main 


missional ministries of the congregation. 
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Results of the interviews were transcribed within twenty-four hours of the phone 
interview by the consultant. Phone interviews were chosen due to difficulty coordinating 
face-to-face interviews with the first interviewee. In an effort to form a standard protocol 
for the interviews, the decision was made to conduct all the interviews via telephone. One 
of the weaknesses of this protocol is the absence of body language which tends to convey 
a great deal of information during communication. The interviewees’ replies about hope 
and spiritual development were closely examined in comparison with those from the 
congregation who returned the surveys voluntarily but may not be involved in the 
missional ministries of the congregation. 

One of the challenges in using interviews involves the multiplicity of data, most 
coming in very unstructured format. All information appears to be important, but the 
author of this paper has chosen to focus on comments regarding spiritual development 
and participation in mission within interviewee responses. The process for analyzing the 
interviews will include detailed reading of the responses provided to become familiar 
with the meanings rather than simply attending to words used. As patterns between the 
interviewee responses on spirituality and participation in mission emerge, they will be 
noted. All common topics were coded and grouped according to common themes. The 


full transcript of interviews are available in Appendix D. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


Collection of Data 


Without question, one of the most difficult elements of this study was getting the 
funding required to begin the Circles® Initiative in the congregation. To have this risk- 
taking mission in place, thus making it possible to evaluate hope before and after the 
beginning of Circles®, funds were needed to complete a contract between Move the 
Mountain Leadership Center and Center Avenue United Methodist Church. Additional 
funds for a full-time staff position, office supplies, meals, curriculum, and other expenses 
had to be solicited through foundations, government entities, denominational sources, and 
from individuals. 

The first year of this doctoral project included a great deal of learning about the 
grant writing process. After submitting several grants that year, we received funding in 
the second year from the United Methodist Appalachian Ministry Network, Western PA 
United Methodist Mission Support, the United Methodist Foundation, Community 
Services Block Grant funds administered through Allegheny County, the Heinz 
Endowments, Program to Aid Citizen Enterprises, Global Giving, and individual funds. 
Grant funds acquired totaled over $95,000. These funds enabled us to acquire our 


Circles® contract, provide all that is needed for our weekly meetings, hire a full-time 
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staff person, train three people in the Circles® model, attend a best-practices conference, 
and receive one group of ten low-income individuals into our “Getting Ahead” phase of 
the program. As part of the program, our low-income individuals receive opportunities to 
improve their leadership by speaking with granting organizations or writing about their 
personal experiences in Circles®. The opportunity to attend a leadership retreat is also 
offered as part of this Circles® site due to our belief that teamwork and leadership 
initiative tend not to come naturally in our low-income group. 

As the author moves into this final six months of the doctoral project, she is 
hopeful that she has created opportunity for this ministry to continue to grow and 
flourish. Additional grant funds have been awarded for the current year in the amount of 
$54,000, with more funds needed. The author is committed to continuing to make this 
project a permanent mission outreach for this congregation. 

With the Circles® Initiative in place, the author was then able to create methods 
of promoting Circles® throughout the congregation and the community, as well as begin 
to think about expected outcomes of initiating a risk-taking mission such as Circles® on 
the congregation as a whole. 

One of the concerning issues for this author was the disconnection between the 
congregation and its surrounding community. The Staff-Pastor-Parish Relations 
Committee, which has as one of its functions being the personnel committee of the 
church, charged the pastor with “reaching out to the community,” but few effective 
opportunities were in operation. The Circles® Initiative provided a much-needed bridge 


between the congregation and its community. As such, the author of this study came to 
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believe that the community could have a greater interest in the congregation if residents 
became aware of the outreach initiatives of the church. As outreach increased, the author 
expected that the stagnant spiritual development of the congregation would become more 
dynamic and begin to grow again. Expectations are high that the long-term effects of 
missional outreach through the Circles® Initiative will increase attendance, increase 
participation in mission, and increase hope in the future of this congregation. 

As part of this study, the author came to believe that there is a strong connection 
between hope for the future and discipleship. With low-income participants of the 
Circles® Initiative, it became apparent that as hope was beginning to be a part of their 
lives again, they often were more interested in talking about developing their personal 
spiritual resources. It seems a logical hypothesis that if a church that has lost hope begins 
to experience renewed hope, they too will be more interested in their own spiritual 
growth. This author believes that through rediscovering its missional purpose, in this case 
through the Circles® Initiative, hope will begin to be restored, spiritual growth will begin 
to flourish, and the once-dying church will gain new life. 

A survey method, despite its limitations, is the best method for acquiring data 
from a large group of people. One of the greatest challenges is getting participants to 
open the envelope in which the survey is contained. Once the envelope is opened, the 
survey must be compelling enough to be worth the participants’ time to complete it. 
Returning the completed survey must also be made easier to increase number of returns. 

With all this in mind, a consultant was hired for the project who recommended 


printing our surveys through Achieva, who employes adults with disabilities. Achieva 
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was able to print, fold, and assemble the mailing pieces at a more reasonable cost than 
regulation printers. Initially, the author of this study had planned to code each envelope in 
a way that made it possible to track the addresses of those responding and plan a second 
round of surveys to those who had not responded to increase the number of returns. 
However, the tracking system was not completed by Achieva before the initial survey 
was mailed. With the inability to track respondents in the community, a follow-up to the 
first survey was not sent. The response rate was 5.3 percent meaning those results cannot 
be extrapolated to be inclusive of the entire community. Research has shown with smaller 
population size “it is possible to routinely achieve response rates in excess of 60 percent 
for mail surveys.”! The author’s inability to achieve those return rates necessitate analysis 
of these results as a simple snapshot of the attitudes of some of the individuals in the 
community. The second community survey had a lower rate of return, perhaps due to the 
author assembling the mailing herself to keep costs lower. 

The first set of congregational surveys were administered during three Sundays in 
September, 2011. Some members reported that they “don’t do surveys” and thus did not 
complete one. Others reportedly forgot to bring theirs back. The second set of 
congregational surveys were administered during three Sundays in January, 2012. One of 
the limitations of these surveys was no time offered during the worship celebration to 
complete the survey. The first one was rather complex and more broadly focused. It is 
impossible to calculate a rate of return due to the anonymous nature of the surveys. 


Congregants were offered the opportunity on three Sundays to complete a survey, yet 


1. Mike Brennan, “Techniques for Improving Mail Survey Response Rates,” Marketing Bulletin, 
1992, 3, 24-37, Article 4, http://marketing-bulletin.massey.ac.nz/V3/MB_V3_A4_Brennan.pdf [accessed 
February 20, 2012]. 
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asked to participate only once per survey series. They were self-selected and were not 
asked to provide their names. Due to the week-to-week change in individuals attending 
worship, it is impossible to determine how many were given out and which ones should 
be targeted with a prompt to return their survey. Weekly reminders were given, to the 
congregation as a whole, during the survey period. 

At the same time as the surveys were distributed, the Adult Trait Hope Scale was 
also administered. This instrument’s norms were derived from administering the scale 
with students undergoing psychological therapy. However, results were stable enough 
that the authors recommended the expansion of this scale’s use to other disciplines. The 
second administration of the hope scale was fatally flawed due to formatting errors 
making the rating scale difficult to discern. Thus, only the first administration of this 
scale was included in this study. 

A third method of data collection was the personal interview, conducted via 
telephone by consultant, William Frase, with the five individuals who are openly and 
regularly active with the Pitcairn Food Pantry or the Circles® Initiative. Each of these 
interviews took approximately forty-five minutes to complete and were transcribed 
within twenty-four hours of their completion. The consultant was careful to reflect on any 
side comments which might provide additional meaning to the words that were directly 
answering the questions on the interview. Questions were constructed in an open-ended 
fashion, allowing a wider response field. Though this increases the quantity and variety of 
responses, it is believed that similar responses between interviewees are more likely to be 


valid in the absence of non-leading questions types. 
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Analysis of Data 


This project was an attempt to describe the effects of a risk-taking mission model, 
such as the Circles® Initiative, on the hope and spiritual growth of a turn-around 
congregation. In addition, this project aimed to discover the attitude of the community 
toward the church in its midst, and how that attitude might change as the missional 
outreach activity became more widely known. It was hypothesized that spiritual growth 
and hope would be reborn as the congregation rediscovered its missional purpose through 
the Circles® Initiative. An additional hypothesis was that when the congregation’s hope 
and spiritual growth was reborn, the community surrounding the building would feel 
more positively toward the church in its midst. 

The analysis was concerned with two primary questions: “What changed for the 
congregation as a result of engaging in ministry with the poor in our community?” and 
“What changed for the community as a result of the congregation engaging in ministry 
with the poor?” Through the course of this study, it has become apparent that it is not 
possible to answer the long-term question of this congregation’s ability to regain new life 
due to its short-term nature.. It is expected that this study will provide indicators of life, 
even if not definitive answers. 

Stories shared in the next section of this chapter are stories of personal and 
corporate transformation. In this section, the opportunity exists for the reader to get a 
sense of direction for this research as well as further research. All names in this section 


are fictitious to protect anonymity. 
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Results of the Model: Stories of Hope 


Some of the stories of hope come from the participants in the Circles® Initiative. 
Terri is a single widow, still of employment age, who came with her live-in boyfriend, 
Joe, to the first cohort of the Circles® Initiative. She and Joe lived about a block from the 
church but neither had never felt welcome to step foot inside until there was a non- 
worship reason to do so. Terri suffers from severe asthma, requiring regular treatments 
with a nebulizer, making it impossible to do work that requires lifting or moving. At the 
same time, Terri had no job skills for anything other than menial labor. She has been 
barely surviving on Social Security and disability payments totaling $687 per month of 
which $350 (approximately 51 percent of her income), not including utilities. Joe 
acquired a full-time job through the assistance of the Circles® Initiative and their lives 
began to stabilize with his income. They were beginning to get caught up on back rent 
and were ready to think about getting their gas turned back on. 

One day after the Circles® meeting, Terri and Joe spoke with the author, asking, 
“How much does it cost to get baptized?” There had been brief conversations throughout 
the weeks about how Jesus calls us to love each other, which means getting involved in 
each others’ lives in meaningful ways. Although not an official element of the Circles® 
Initiative, it was not unusual to have discussions about faith around the program’s meal 
time. The pastor took some time to speak with Terri and Joe about baptism and had the 


privilege of baptizing Joe and receiving them both into membership at the church. 
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They both became active in the congregation almost immediately, attending 
regularly, working with the Nurture Committee, working in the Sunday school, 
shepherding kids in Vacation Bible school, and beginning a coupon ministry. 
Unfortunately, Terri and her boyfriend separated shortly thereafter and she fell back into 
old habits of lying and cheating to get what she needed to survive. Through great patience 
with the process, strong encouragement of her Allies in the Circles® Initiative, and 
through being held lovingly accountable for her behavior, Terri was able to regain some 
of her stability and see a new future. Although afraid to lose her disability insurance, Terri 
entered the “Modern Office Systems Training” (MOST) program associated with the 
local community college. In the last five months, Terri has nearly finished the MOST 
program and has been offered several interviews. Her next goal is to acquire 
transportation so she can get to those interviews and then to work. 

Terri has gained the hope she needs to see a better future. The church has played a 
big role in that transformation as she has been accepted and treated as a valuable member 
of the groups of which she has become a part. As Terri has had the opportunity, she has 
spoken with potential funders to share her experiences. She will tell them, “I used to feel 
like this (gestures about two inches between thumb and forefinger), but now I feel like 
this (holding her hand high above her head with a big smile on her face). The author 
believes the church gained some of the sense of hope described in the outcome data from 
this obvious linkage between marginalized community members, the mission of the 


church and the worship and discipleship life of the church. 
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Ed, another Circles® participant from the community came as a former addict, 
with no high school diploma, no stable housing and with his retail theft record, was 
unable to get a job. He was estranged from the mother of his six-year-old daughter, but 
hoped to become more involved in his daughter’s life because she was his primary 
motivation for getting and staying clean. Even though his circumstances were bleak, Ed 
had had a sense of motivation to find something different in his life. He came to Circles® 
with the hope that this initiative would give him additional support and direction as he 
began to move into his new life. 

In his initial interview with the author, Ed inquired about beginning a Narcotics 
Anonymous (NA) meeting at the church following the Circles® meeting each week. 
Within the month, the NA meeting was begun and Ed found stable housing. Within 
another month, Ed had proven himself hard-working and trustworthy enough that he was 
hired by the Trustees of the church as their part-time custodian. In the next month, Ed 
finished his Graduate Equivalency Degree (GED) and tried to enroll in the local 
community college. At that point, he hit what looked to be a permanent road block. When 
he was eighteen, he had not registered for Selective Service. During those days of drug 
use, this legal obligation had not even crossed his mind. Now, at age 42, he was too old to 
register, making him ineligible for financial aid. Through the help of the staff at Circles®, 
Ed was able to get around that hurdle, get enrolled in the community college studying 
Drug and Alcohol Rehabilitation Counseling, and even achieved all As and Bs in his first 


semester. 
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Ed’s connection with the church due to the Circles® Initiative has begun to go 
further. He has attended worship several times, and indicated he was thinking about 
becoming a member. Recently, he was overheard counseling another NA member on the 
second step of recovery, “We came to believe that a Power greater than ourselves could 
restore us to sanity."? He was referring this church as a place that has helped him to come 
closer to his Power, who he believes to be Christ. The connection between community, 
hope, and spiritual growth seems most clear when looking at someone like Ed. The more 
connections that can be seen by members of the congregation, the more likely that the 


missional purpose of the church will be rediscovered and the church will be renewed. 
Outcomes 


In a declining community such as Pitcairn, churches tend to experience the same 
decline as the community. As churches decline, they tend to turn inward, conserving 
resources, making them even less connected with the communities which they are 
designed to serve. As they turn away from their mission in the community, the 
community often feels as if Jesus has also turned away from them. At the same time, 
when the church turns away from its missional calling, it often loses its hope; purpose for 
making and growing disciples; its reason for being. People in the margins of these 
communities suffer the most from this sense of abandonment, losing self-esteem and their 


hope for their future. 


2. Narcotics Anonymous Fellowship, The Narcotics Anonymous Step Working Guide (Van Nuys, 
CA: World Service Office, Inc., 1998), http://lascna.org/sites/default/files/lit/na-step-working-guide.pdf 
(accessed February 19, 2012). 
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The ultimate purpose of this study was to reconnect all of these elements using the 
Circles® Initiative. As a risk-taking missional initiative, Circles® has the potential to 
reconnect the church with the community, the individuals of the community with their 
hope, and the church with its hope and spiritual growth dimensions. It is expected that 
when these elements are returned to their functional status, the church will begin to thrive 
again, regain its place in the community and participate in transformation of low-income 
individuals from the community. 

One recurring theme among those who are not active in the missions of the 
church, those who come for one hour on Sunday morning and no more, is the issue of 
money. Money will be a huge barrier to rediscovering our missional purpose if it is 
allowed. Overheard among that pew potato population is the sentiment, “Circles® might 
be good for those people, but they aren’t going to bring money into our offering plates.” 
As a pastor, the author struggles with people who hold this attitude because she believes 
increased offerings should never be the reason for bringing people in the door of the 
church. Congregations should always have the mission of making disciples of Jesus 
Christ for the transformation of the world as their first goal. “But seek first his kingdom 


and his righteousness, and all these things will be given to you as well.” (Matt. 6:33) 


Community Surveys: Early Project and Late Project 


Of the 970 surveys sent to the “Resident” of all the addresses in Pitcaim, PA, 
fifty-two were returned to the author of this study. Many surveys were returned as 


undeliverable due to abandoned or empty houses on the mailing list, leaving just 937 total 
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received by residents of the community. Thus, the response rate of fifty-two surveys 
represented a 5.5 percent return on the surveys. William Frase, consultant on this project, 
suggested a 1.7 percent return would have been expected of most of these type of 
marketing pieces. Thus, he felt the survey return rate was very high; over three times 
higher than would have normally been expected. The author has not found a reference for 
that return rate, so it is with caution that Mr. Frase’s assertion is accepted. Due to the 
emphasis the cover letter put on filling out the survey to help us help the community, it 
can be reasoned that this relatively high return was due to respondents caring deeply 
about helping the community. 

Of the surveys returned, five included optional information for further contact by 
the pastor. Because the majority (forty-eight of fifty-two) of those who returned surveys 
self-reported as Caucasian, it seems apparent that there is a response bias that the survey 
conclusions largely reflect the attitudes of the Caucasian members of the community 
rather than the community as a whole. With both the author and the consultant for the 
surveys being Caucasian, this ethnicity bias is disappointing, but not surprising (Table 1). 
Additional demographic information is included in Tables 2-3 below. 


Table 1. Survey respondents’ ethnicity 
Survey No. Number Cauc. Other None 
1st 52 48 3 1 | 
2nd 27 24 3 0 
Table 2. Survey respondents’ age brackets 
Survey No. 15-20 21-30 31-40 41-50 51-65 66+ 
l1st 0 1 7 0 #7 26 
2nd 0 2 6 ie} 8 1 
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Table 3. Median ages and genders 

Survey No. Median Age Female Male 
‘1st 66+ 42 10 
2nd 51-65 23 4 


The first community survey included a great deal of additional information to help 
determine a baseline attitude toward this church in the community. An important piece of 
information was that seven of fifty-two respondents thought the church building was 
closed prior to receiving the survey, and only half of the respondents reported any 
awareness of the activities or ministries of the church. 

Before asking questions about attitudes toward CAUMC, it seemed prudent to ask 
some questions about respondents‘ attitudes toward church and religion as a whole. Most 
of the responses were unremarkable in that sense, in the sense that most responses were 
congruent with each other in the matrix (Table 4). The author found it interesting that two 
people who “could do without religion altogether” are “extremely active” or “active” in 
their level of religious participation. Two others who feel religion is “not important” and 
are “not active” in religious participation returned the survey. Those surveys were 
examined individually on other responses for any additional information that explains the 
apparent disconnection of attitude with level of participation or interest in returning a 
survey from a church. The respondent who indicated they were “active, but could do 
without religion” was debating the use of the word “religion” and wrote, “but not 
Christianity/Jesus.” The respondent who indicated being “extremely active but could do 
without religion altogether” wrote, “I have a relationship.” Clearly, other responses on 


her survey indicated she is not hostile toward church as a whole. Of the respondents who 
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indicated they were “not at all active” and that religion was “not important” to them, both 
indicated, “I do not want to participate in any church,” but checked many items on the list 
of activities they would want a church in which they participate to include. The table 
showing the response matrix is below. 


Table 4. Religious participation and importance matrix 


Importance Extremely Somewhat Not Do Without 
Important Important Important Religion 


| Participation 

Extremely Active an 0 0 1 
|Active (1x/week) 9 3 0 1 
Mod. Active 5 2 0 0 
|Seldom Active 3 10 0) 0 
Not Active 2 3 2 0 


One of the most important pieces of information in the first community survey 
was that seven, or 13.5 percent of the respondents believed the church was closed before 
receiving this mailing but still took the time to open, complete and return the survey. Half 
of the respondents reported having no knowledge of any activities or ministries 
conducted by this church. Half of the respondents had also never been to any function 
within the church building. This is important feedback for the congregation, showing a 
reflection of a church that had begun to turn in on itself in the changing community, 
apparently preparing to be closed. These results demonstrate a level of disconnectedness 
from the community. 

Questions for the second community survey were tailored more directly toward 
the Circles® Initiative and the community’s response. It was hypothesized that the 
publicity campaign would trigger some new positive feelings and awareness toward the 


church from within the community. Of the 937 surveys sent in January 2012, only 
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twenty-seven, or 2.9 percent, were returned. Demographics were similar to the previous 
survey with only three respondents who were people of color, again indicating an 
unintentional and undetermined ethnicity bias. Twenty-three of twenty-seven returns 
were female, and all but eight respondents were over the age of fifty. 

Responses indicted on thirteen of the twenty-seven surveys that they had heard of 
the Circles® Initiative prior to receiving the mailing. Most of those reported hearing 
about it by word of mouth or because they know someone who is directly involved with 
the Circles® Initiative. Respondents had the opportunity to fill in the blanks with 
information they knew about Circles®. This exercise showed that thought these thirteen 
people had heard about Circles®, they still did not know very much about it. One person 
said, “I find it difficult to answer about the program if I don’t fully understand its 
objectives. What I know - it is good and beneficial - as long as ‘Jesus’ is promoted! The 
program sounds good as long as Jesus is the binder of the classes of people.” Another 
person answered what they knew about the program with, “Not much, but thank you for 
caring.” Several respondents were able to do an adequate job of explaining Circles®. 

One of the most important reasons for conducting the second community survey 
was to ask questions regarding attitude toward the church due to its work with the 
Circles® Initiative. It seems clear the church’s involvements Circles® could have a 
polarizing effect in the community, perhaps due to the political climate and its attitude 
toward people with low incomes. Although the response data is reported in the table 
below (Table 5), a histogram showed there was no normal curve on which to make 


statements about statistical relationship of the variables and their significance. Therefore, 
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the author of this paper can make no positive claim about direction of the results except 
through observation and comments directly from the interviews. Instead, data will be 
used to make observations similar to those made with qualitative research. 


Table 5. Positivity toward CAUMC. 


Positive Regard Toward Due to Percent Before Now 
CAUMC Involvement in learning (# of 
Circles about Circles people) 
(# of people) (# of people) 

Much more positive = 5 11 42% 7 | 13 
|A little more positive = 4 7 | 27% 4 1 
About the same = 3 6 23% 15 10 
A little more negative = 2 0 0% 0 1 
|Much more negative = 1 2 8% 0 1 
AVERAGES 3.962 3.692 3.923 
STANDARD DEVIATION 1.183 0.884 1.197 
RANGE 2.779-5.145 2.808-4.576 2.726-5.12 
Z-SCORE -0.813 -0.783 -0.771 


One of the most significant results is seen with the percentage of respondents who 
feel a little more or much more positive about CAUMC due to its involvement with 
Circles®. At 69 percent, this is overwhelmingly greater than the 8 percent of respondents 
who felt much more negative about CAUMC due to its involvement with Circles®. In the 
field of employee or staff surveys, it is noted that “if a choice is given to participate or 
not, your data from such a study will be skewed. That in most instances when this is 
allowed, responses tend to come from the very satisfied or very disgruntled employees 
tend to respond the most.” Thus, the self-selection process used in this survey process 
likely led to most respondents being the very satisfied or the very disgruntled people of 


the community. Even if this is the case, the percentage seems to be great enough to make 


3. Online-surveys-guidebook.com under “Survey Savvy,” http://www.online-surveys- 
guidebook.com/staffsatisfactionsurvey.html [accessed February 19, 2012]. 
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a general statement that as a whole, it appears the community is feeling more positive 


about this congregation due to its risk-taking mission through Circles®. 


Congregational Surveys: Early Project and Late Project 


The first congregational survey offers a snapshot into the makeup and attitudes of 
members of the congregation. Twenty-three surveys were returned. A few members 
kindly stated that they do not complete surveys. An additional few reported that they took 
their surveys home and forgot to bring them back or that they did not have time to 
complete them. 

Of the twenty-three respondents to the first survey, twenty-one were members, 
only eleven people had been Methodist for their entire lives, twenty-two had attended 
Sunday School, twenty were confirmed, and sixteen reported participation in a youth 
fellowship group. Thirteen people reported feeling that their faith education as a child had 
prepared them for their life-long spiritual journey. The range of time in attendance at 
CAUMC was two to seventy-nine years, with a median of seventeen years and a mean of 
just over thirty-one years. 

Table 6 below show us that most respondents felt it is important for the church to 
reach out to its neighbors in the community and most feel CAUMC does well with that: 
ten report that we do “well enough” and twelve report that we do “very well.” Of the 
respondents in September, fourteen, just over half, believe CAUMC is reaching out more 


now than was done six months ago. All respondents were aware of the congregation’s 
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significant role in the community food pantry, while most were aware of our significant 
role in the Circles® Initiative. 


Table 6. Importance of outreach 


Importance Responses 
Essential 18 
Moderately Important 5 
Not Important 0 


In general, congregational opinion about the risk level of participating in the food 
pantry versus the Circles® Initiative was perceived to be approximately the same. The 
author of this paper disagrees with that perception and feels this result may be due to the 
low numbers of people who physically participate in either ministry. Of all the members 
of the congregation, only nine participate in either the food pantry or the Circles® 
Initiative. At the same time, nineteen respondents reported that working with the poor is 
connected to their faith. It seems apparent that neither the perceived risk factor, nor a 
disconnection between faith and serving the poor keeps individuals from participating in 
these ministry areas, but rather other undetermined factors keep them from participation. 

Overall, people’s opinions about the potential to change lives and grow spiritually 
was higher for the Circles® Initiative. However, when reading the responses to the 
questions regarding spiritual growth, it seemed possible that the respondents believed 
they were referring to the spiritual growth of the people that were being served. In fact, 
the author’s intent was that these missional ministries would bring the ones serving the 
most spiritual growth. In future studies, this may be an interesting direction for 


questioning. 
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Table 7. First survey: Opinions about potential of the missional ministries of CAUMC 
Potential to change lives (1) Food Pantry as Circles 


Potential to grow spiritually mission Initiative 
{ (2) (# of people) (# of people) | 
Not Much (1) = 1 6 | 1 
Moderate (1) = 2 15 14 
‘High (1) =3 - 2 ri | 
Not Much (2) = 1 | 3 4 _| 
Moderate (2) = 2 | 14 10 
‘High (2) =3 | 4 | 6 
AVERAGE CHANGE (1) | 1.826 | 2.273 
AVERAGE GROWTH (2) 2.048 2.100 


The second congregational survey was distributed on three consecutive Sundays 
in January, 2012 to reach as many regular attenders as possible. This survey was designed 
to gather congregational opinions specifically about the Circles Initiative and its potential 
to make the church and community stronger, increase discipleship and increase hope for 
the future. Respondents were asked to rate how they feel about the future of this 
congregation now, and how today’s level of hope compares to their level of hope one year 
ago. While a subjective measure, it is believed the aggregate responses to these items 
reporting perceived hope will give a snapshot of how the Circles Initiative has impacted 
the congregation’s hope for future discipleship and viability. 

In Table 8, it seems clear that the overall attitude within the congregation is 
positive toward the Circles® Initiative. The percentages of people who believe in the 
potentials to make church and community stronger, increase discipleship, and increase 


hope for the future would be much lower without a positive regard for Circles® overall. 
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Table 8. Second survey: Opinions about Circles’ potential. 
Yes  % No Don't 


know 
Make church stronger? 13 (76.47% 1 3 
_Make community stronger? 14 82.35% 0 3 
Increase discipleship? | 12 (70.59% 0 5 
Increase hope for future? 14 82.35% 0 3 


Table nine provides individual scores for some of the most important ratings of 
the second congregational survey. Scorers were asked to respond on a 1-5 scale regarding 
how they viewed the church now due to Circles and how Jesus-like they feel the Circles 
Initiative is. They were also asked to self-report their current hopefulness along with their 
perception of how their hope has increased over the past year. Even if the data does not 
fall within a normative curve and a relationship cannot be clearly seen, examination of 
the raw data seems to indicate a very high overall view of CAUMC due to its 
involvement with the Circles® Initiative. It seems that most people see a relationship 
between the one we claim to follow and the kind of ministry that is being done with 
Circles®, Respondents’ self-report on level of hope is between “Moderately hopeful” and 


“Very hopeful,” with an average of “a little more hopeful” than last year at this time. 


The Adult Trait Hope Scale 


The Adult Trait Hope Scale (hereafter referred to as the Hope Scale) was given to all 
members of the congregation in attendance during three weeks of September, along with 
the early congregational survey. Twenty-one individuals submitted a complete the Hope 


Scale during the first survey period. 
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Table 9. Second survey: How Circles® effects attitudes toward certain parameters. 


View of Something Hopefulness Increase in 
CAUMC __ Jesus Might Hope (over 
Do last year) _ 


g 
LOLA AKA ae eA GTWAewWaA GTA, 
OLA ah AHA TOR ATA 
"TrT ld TELE 
OOaAaAAR AAA RRA Wo 


4.176 4.267 4.375 4.067 


The study in which the original scale was developed used samplings of people 
who were receiving psychological treatment. Thus, the means reported in that study were 
much lower than the means for congregational administration. Due to the differing 
populations for administration, the means, standard deviations, and Cronbach’s alpha 
coefficients reported in that study will not be used as a comparison. 

Response scores on the Hope Scale were classified as Low Hope, Medium Hope, 


and High Hope. The original study did not define how scores received their classification 
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as low, medium, or high hope. Thus, the author of this paper had to develop her own 
classification system. To classify each respondent’s Hope Score, the author subtracted the 
lowest response score on the scale from the maximum possible score on the scale giving 
the possible range of scores. This difference was divided by three to get the three 
classifications. This classification is relative only to the group being tested and only for 
this administration. Of the twenty-one responses, there were seven classified as Low 
Hope, twelve classified as Medium Hope, and two classified as High Hope. This method 
of classifying scores was also applied to the Agency and Pathway scores. The resulting 
table is on the next page. 


Table 10. The Adult Trait Hope Score author’s classification. 


27 
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60 


High 


Med 


Respondent results demonstrated fairly consistently that Pathway scores tended to 
be higher than Agency scores. Agency scores refer to the subjects’ sense of being able to 
complete goals and Pathway scores refer to the subject’s perception of ability to generate 
a plan for reaching set goals. According to Snyder, et al.,4 the lower hope people are 
equally as likely to attain their goals, but often choose goals which are less difficult to 
achieve. Thus, the conclusion can be drawn at this point in the scale’s administration that 
more individuals in the congregation tend to strive for lower goals than for higher goals. 
However, most individuals do well at achieving their goals. 

In comparing the scores of the Pastor with scores from the respondents, it seems 
apparent that people in the congregation should not be surprised to find that the pastor 


tends to aim for higher and more challenging goals than the congregation would choose 


4. C.R. Snyder et al., “The will and the ways: Development and validation of an individual- 
differences measure of hope.” Journal of Personality and Social Psychology (60), 1991. 
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to pursue on its own. This situation can be both a positive and a negative. From the 
positive perspective, it is likely that the pastor’s high goals can push some of the lower 
goal people in the congregation to do more than they believed they could accomplish. 
From the negative aspect, it is likely that both parties may occasionally be frustrated with 


each other due to different expectations. 
Convenience Interviews 


Three women and two men were interviewed for this study; chosen due to their 
active participation in either the Pitcairn Food Pantry or with the Circles® Initiative. To 
minimize the possibility that individuals being interviewed would respond with a certain 
bias toward what they believed the pastor would want to hear, interviews were conducted 
by William Frase as the consultant on this project. A list of questions were formulated by 
the author of this paper and edited for clarity by the consultant. Interviews were 
conducted by telephone. Although the interviews were recorded, the author of this paper 
did not require a word-for-word transcript, but rather a summary of the interview 
responses. Although some data regarding body language may have been lost in the 
absence of face-to-face interviews, this method was considered adequate for the purposes 
of this study. 

Interview files were converted to text files to be used by the free, on-line version 


of HyperRESEARCH%, an online software package for processing qualitative research 


5. HyperRESEARCH, Researchware, Inc. http://www.researchware.com/products/ 
hyperresearch.html (accessed January 23, 2012). 
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data. HyperRESEARCH was recommended in Qualitative Data Analysis.° Each 
transcript was coded according to recurring themes among the four interviews. Interview 
transcripts are included in Appendix D. The author did not use HyperRESEARCH to its 
full extent due to difficulty using its matrix application. The software was helpful for 
identifying common themes, but navigating the reporting feature became too difficult for 
the little bit of data that would be gleaned. Thus, the remainder of the work was done by 
hand as the author began looking for specific clusters of common information. 

The primary objective during the convenience interviews was to listen for self- 
reports about perceived connection between risk-taking mission and spiritual 
development among those who are the most involved in hands-on mission of the 
congregation through the food pantry or Circles®. In addition, mentions of hopefulness 
were also important data to observe. 

These five individuals are of a variety of ages and walks of life, but all are very 
involved in the life of the church, especially in the area of mission. Three were of 
retirement age and two are still of working age. Of the five interviewees, two were male, 
and both were not involved with Bible study, whereas, all the females attended Bible 
study. This could indicate a male tendency toward spiritual development from activities 
that stretch their faith whereas women may have a tendency toward studying as an 
effective form of spiritual development. 

Below are some of the responses when asked to describe the connection between 


their own spiritual growth and their service in local missions: 


6. Matthew B. Miles and A. Michael Huberman, Qualitative Data Analysis, 2nd ed. (Thousand 
Oaks, CA: SAGE Publications) 1994, p. 189 
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“T see [mission] as part of [my spiritual growth]. The more you learn the more you 
know you don’t know. It’s part of the journey. I’m looking forward to what’s 
coming up in the future. In general, working with these folks in Circles, I feel 
very humbled by it, very fortunate. It keeps me grounded. It feels like a ministry 
that is right for me right now. I feel like I am doing what Jesus calls us to do even 
though there’s a lot I don’t know. I learn something every week. We are novices in 
this process, but it feels like it’s what we need to be doing.” - Frank 


“T don’t think I’d be involved in helping [with the Food Pantry] as I am if I had 
not received the calling through the church. The church sponsors the food pantry. 
The need was brought up to him through the church. I wouldn’t have volunteered 
or felt motivated to do so if not a member of this church. There’s a nice thing 
about me at CAUMC. There are people there who worshipped with my 
grandparents at McGinnis Presbyterian Church...continuity, connection, 
relationship, feeling a connection with a “we” to it.” - David 


“They [mission and spiritual growth] go hand in hand - I need both. I needed 
mission to inspire my spiritual growth.” - Julie 

“just ‘have to’ do [mission]. I have to be involved in helping in some way. It is 
expected by her and for her and for others. I want to do it instead of doing it 
because I have to . . . [ just see service as part of my purpose. I would be unhappy 
if I couldn’t help... Mission and service are part of my worship of God; just part 
of the package deal.” - Elaine 


“T see the things I can do within the church and for the church as my mission 
work.” - Jan 


Neither interviewee who serves at the Food Pantry felt serving there was a risk. 
David said, “Serving [at the food pantry] is not risky at all. What risk is there in donating 
your time in helping people out who can show they need help? Time is not a big deal. I 
have quite a bit of time now. Elaine shared, “I don’t feel any risk with the food pantry. 
Only one gentleman got upset with someone else. I don’t feel threatened there at all.” 

On the other hand, all three interviewees who serve within the Circles® Initiative 


in some fashion agree with the author that Circles® is a risky mission area: 
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“It puts you out of your comfort zone because we are dealing with people in 
situations we have not been in. It is difficult to be with someone struggling to pay 
bills this month when we are not in survival mode ourselves. It is uncomfortable 
sometimes. There are times that we don’t know what to do or how to advise 
someone.” - Frank 


“Anything that involves people is a risky thing - personalities, people, people who 
have experienced a lot of brokenness. Circles is serving people who are not in a 
good place. This is risky, but it’s a risk worth taking. We are here to help each 
other. Helping very broken people is worth it. Dealing with people’s real lives can 
be messy and risky . . . the Circles program has made a world of difference to me 
and to them.” - Julie 


“There is risk involved, but not a lot. I had planned on being an Ally, but I was 
unsure from the start. I had the experience of taking a Circles member out to do 
grocery shopping and they had her running all over the place and asked her to go 
to the state store. She took them to the State Store and was confused and didn’t 
know she could refuse. Even if she had known, she probably would have taken 
them to the State Store even though she did not want to.” - Jan 


The author believed it was important to ask about the interviewee’s perception 
between the way the congregation serves in the community and the overall level of 
spiritual development. Below are some excerpts from responses to that line of 
questioning: 


“I think we are serving the community better now than in recent past. We’ve 
reached out more. We have Halloween hot dog handout and gave out 400 hotdogs 
in an hour and a half! The community knows we are there. We wouldn’t have 
done that before. We were more isolated. It’s all changed, and we need to reach 
out to everyone and not just to those we know. We have Narcotics Anonymous at 
the church. Head Start meets at the church. Wednesdays are busy [with Circles] at 
the church. The Sunday school program pulls in kids locally whose parents don’t 
come to church. Kids from the community come to Vacation Bible 

School. . ..VBS has been very successful these past two years. VBS hadn’t 
happened for quite a while before that. . . . In my opinion, if we can establish a 
relationship we are more likely to get people to come and draw them in.” - Jan 


“I think people who feel led to do [mission in the community], it helps their 
spirituality. It makes them feel that they are serving God; helping - probably not 
verbally preaching - but they are serving others who appreciate it. It would make 
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them feel that they are doing what they should be doing. Not ignoring the world 
and doing their part.” - Elaine 


“The more the congregation gets involved, the greater the spiritual development. 
Bible studies seem to lead people to participate more in ministries and mission 
outside of the church walls. I also see Bible study growing as we do more 
mission.” - Julie 


“[Mission and spiritual development] go hand in hand. This is a compound 
question . . . the more involved you are the more the spiritual development. I 
believe community participation is directly related to spiritual growth. It’s an 
individual thing. I don’t think I’m able to answer the question at the level of the 
congregation.” - David 


“I think [the congregation] needs to tie [mission and spiritual development] 
together. They are involved in the community quite well, but if they could tie it 
together with spiritual development, and use it in serving others who seem more 
different from themselves, that would be ideal. Some people are afraid of new and 
different people. Through community service, they know how to treat their 
neighbors. I think they could do some of these other things, like Circles, as well, 
in terms of reaching out to people who are really in need of their help. As spiritual 
development increases, their participation in ministries to new and different 
people in need can naturally increase.” - Frank 


These comments by individuals who are directly tied in with a mission of the 
church show awareness that there is risk involved whenever we are dealing with people, 
that our mission and service is directly tied to our spiritual growth, and all seem to have a 
similar belief that increase participation in mission leads to increased spiritual 


development. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


It is not uncommon for churches in the midst of dying communities also begin to 
die. As members watch their numbers dwindling, they become inward-focused, often 
more concerned with meeting the utility bills, keeping up with repairs, and paying the 
pastor than making disciples for Jesus Christ. When challenged to spend time or money 
on missional works, members often balk, claiming such time and money is not available. 
As this behavior continues over time, the church becomes further separated from the 
people in the community around the church, removing many of its potential connection- 
making mechanisms. 

Attitudes toward the church from the community, as well as attitudes from the 
church toward its community impacts its effectiveness and fruitfulness. As the church in 
survival mode begins to turn its back on its community, its community also begins to turn 
its back on the church. There can be a great deal of hostility toward the church due to a 
perceived hypocrisy, or there is simply disinterest, with a feeling from community 
members that the church makes no difference in their lives. When thinking about their 
future, wise church members begin to wonder, “How do we recapture Jesus’ mandate to 


make disciples?” 
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There are many studies and research strategies that address turn-around churches. 
Like self-help books, some of these resources offer a number of “easy steps” to achieve 
renewal. Given the large number of turn-around strategies, the larger number of contexts 
in which these strategies can be applied, and the even larger number of churches that are 
still failing despite application of the strategies, it seems strategies alone are not enough. 
Dying churches have characteristically lost their essential essence, that which brings a 
pleasing aroma to God as well as to the community around them. Even if attractional 
church models were still working in today’s world, there is often nothing left to attract 
people from the community to the church. 

Looking at patterns of renewal movements like those observed through John 
Wesley and the Methodists, there are two ways of looking at church renewal movements: 
the institutional view and the charismatic view. The institutional view holds that “nothing 
is ever fundamentally wrong with the church. The question of church renewal, therefore 
is exclusively (or nearly so) a question of the spiritual renewal of individual persons or 
the general body of believers.”! Renewal means getting the people to believe or act as 
they should within the church. The charismatic view holds the primitive church from Acts 
as an ideal for the institution. “Because of its emphasis on immediate experience and its 
religious idealism, the charismatic view is typically concerned with the whole experience 
of the church and with the visible expression of the church as a renewed community and 


people, not just with private, individual experience.”2 


1. Howard A. Snyder, The Radical Wesley & Patterns for Church Renewal (Madison, WI: 
InterVarsity Press, 1980), 130. 


2. Ibid., 132. 
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Both views are inadequate by themselves. But these views combined can form a 
powerful model of mediation. “A mediating model would expect renewal movements to 
arise and would anticipate their making a genuine biblical and spiritual contribution to 
the life of the church.” 

Putting all of these ideas together, we have a framework for transformation that 

points us toward the best human future - the kingdom of God. This future is 

framed by the twin goals of transformation: changed people who have discovered 
their true identity and vocation, and changed relationships that are just and 
peaceful. These goals are sought with a process of change that is principle- 
centered. The development process belongs to the people; relationships are the 
critical factor for change; we need to keep the end of transformation in mind; we 
promote truth-telling, righteousness, and justice; and we are careful to do no 
harm.* 

This research suggests that a renewal model for a church that serves a community 
like Pitcairn, one in which the ethic make-up and socio-economic level has been 
dramatically altered in a relatively short period of time, would be most effective when 
renewal of both the institution and individual are the aim. This author instituted a plan for 
risk-taking mission and service that would invite new life into those individuals within 
the congregation who connect with the mission. At the same time, this new life within 
some of the members of the church, along with new people entering the church building 
for the first time in years. can coax a fearful church to a more outward focus. Thus, this 
research suggests that risk-taking mission and service can be the catalyst for reigniting 


the hope for a future. Hope is the tie that binds both individuals and institutions together 


in the renewal process. 


3. Ibid., 132. 


4, Bryant L. Myers, Walking With the Poor: Principles and Practices of Transformational 
Development (Maryknoil, NY: Orbis Books, 1999), 135-136. 
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The findings of this research suggests that the expected results have begun to be 
achieved. Although the sample size from the population was too small to get a big enough 
effect to comment on for statistical significance, responses to surveys of the community 
seemed to indicate that a positive attitude toward CAUMC is beginning to emerge. 
Rather than being seen as cold, indifferent, and irrelevant, this sub-sample of the 
community reported feeling more positive about the church in their midst. At the same 
time, responses from the sample of the congregation who returned the surveys were 
largely positive about the missional direction in which this project has taken the church. 
There is an expression of hopefulness for the future that is improved from a year ago. 
New faces are beginning to become present in the midst of worship and the congregation 
is coming to believe in new and creative means of doing ministry that renews their 
missional purpose in Christ. 

From the beginning of this project, there have been challenges that require great 
flexibility and courage by the leadership of the congregation initiating renewal and 
change. From the pastoral perspective, it has been an essential part of the project to cast 
the kingdom vision for renewal, building on Jesus’ call to the church from scripture, 
publicly recalling the ways in which the congregation has been faithful to that vision in 
the past, and challenging the congregation to work together to reclaim that call. From the 
lay leadership perspective, it has been essential that support for the initiative has been 
constant. Without consistent support, it would be very easy for a pastor of a turn-around 
church to become demoralized by those who have difficulty catching a vision for the 


future where the church is no longer retreating in fear. 
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A further challenge is to help middle-class or wealthier members of the 
congregation to understand what motivates those in poverty to do the things they do. It is 
easy for society to believe that personal experiences and understandings are the same for 
all people. Working with people in poverty requires special training, given through 
Bridges Out of Poverty? in the model used for this study. This training allows those not 
from generational poverty to understand those in poverty in a way that allows suspension 
of judgment. In addition, it trains those who work with the poor in our community to 
lovingly teach those in poverty to be accountable to their goals for transforming their 
lives. 

A further area for future inquiry is conducting face-to-face interviews with the 
Circle Leaders involved in the Circles® Initiative as a community sub-group. The 
purpose would be to measure how their attitudes have changed toward the church through 
their participation in the Circles® Initiative. Most participants are not church members, 
so this line of inquiry could provide a more intimate look at the attitudes of the 
community toward the church by some who are directly affected by the church’s 
missional ministries. 

It was this author’s experience that it is extremely challenging to convince 
middle-class individuals that they would benefit from understanding those in poverty. 
Perhaps part of the challenge is due to the history of this community and its residents as 
blue-collar or the community’s history of racism. As is common elsewhere, it is not 


unusual for the word “poor” to be automatically connected to the word “black.” As such, 


5. Ruby K. Payne, Philip E. DeVol, Terie Dreussi Smith, Bridges Out of Poverty: Strategies for 
Professionals and Communities (Highlands, TX: aha! Process, Inc., 2001). 
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being given the time and opportunity to educate this group of church members is going to 
be an ongoing struggle for the author of this study. 

Although the study for doctoral purposes has concluded, the project has not. One 
of the measures of success of the project is that it is continuing. The overall purpose was 
not just to write a research paper about a short project in the community. Instead, the 
purpose was to revive a dying church as it does the hard kingdom work of reaching out to 
its community in the name of Jesus. There are several quantitative marks of success. 
Throughout the summer months of 2011, giving remained steady for the first time in the 
memorable past. Interest in the church has piqued with new faces in worship, people of 
color who feel welcome to come into the building, and a small, but steady increase in 
worship attendance. One of the greatest signs of success is the word around town. It has 
been reported by several members that their friends in the community are making grateful 
comments about CAUMC and its involvement in the transformation of the community. 

To anyone who may want to replicate this model, or implement Circles® in their 
own context, it is important to know that some of the low-income participants drop out 
when they discover the personal demands of the program. Some are not able to move past 
the hand-out mentality. When faced with the magnitude of change and how difficult the 
transformation will be, some decide the cost is too great and choose not to return. There 
are others who drop out when they achieve the first part of their goals, perhaps because 
they had not fully grasped a vision for their higher goals. For instance, one may begin to 


make progress by gaining menial employment but then drop out without completing 
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further goals because they have not caught the vision that they can do more than survive 
and live hand to mouth. 

The author has already shared that a larger sample size would have strengthened 
the data collected for this research. However, there are very few other things that would 
have been done differently in this study. Given that the Circles® model used here is a 
national model which is working in many other communities, there was a well- 
established procedure already in place. This author strongly believes that the Circles® 
Initiative is a model which is flexible to work in many contexts, yet established enough to 
provide the structure needed for a great outreach model to be used in the church. One of 
the biggest drawbacks, and what keeps many faith communities from utilizing the model, 
is the cost. Although the cost of going under contract has come down by 60 percent since 
the beginning of this study, there are many communities which cannot see creative ways 
to acquire funding for this ministry. 

In the author’s community, the institution has begun to see new life. In addition, 
the individuals within the institution have begun to experience renewal as they reach out 
in mission to their neighbors in the community. The community members as a group are 
tending to have more positive feelings toward the church, and the church members are 
beginning to feel as if the ship is no longer sinking. For the author’s context, the Circles® 
initiative has been an excellent catalyst for renewal allowing the congregation to become 
the light of Jesus Christ on the hill, a witness to all who live nearby and for all those who 


seek him. 


APPENDIX A 


COMMUNITY LETTERS AND SURVEY SUMMARY 
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Center Avenue United Methodist Church 
...where the heart and hope of Christ is made visible in Pitcairn 


450 Eleanor Street Pitcaimn, PA 15140 (412) 372 - 8680 
Rev. Cyndi Bloise, Pastor 


July 12, 2011 
Dear Pitcairn Neighbor, 


My name is Cyndi Bloise, and | am the Pastor of Center Avenue United Methodist 
Church. We are the church on the corner of Eleanor and Center Avenue that gives out 
hot dogs on Halloween each year. | am writing to you as the pastor of this church, as 
one of your neighbors in Pitcairn. 


Pitcairn has been my home for three years. Since | arrived here, | have learned that 
there are many people with a wide variety of needs. Even though it is simpler and 
easier not to get involved in people's lives, | believe that acting in that way violates 
the two most important commandments in scripture: “The most important one,” 
answered Jesus, “is this: ‘Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God, the Lord is one. Love the 
Lord your God with all your heart and with all your soul and with all your mind and 
with all your strength.’ The second is this: ‘Love your neighbor as yourself.’ There is 


no commandment greater than these.” (Mark 12:29-31) 


You and | both live in Pitcairn. Therefore, you are my neighbor, and | believe | am 
being called to be a good neighbor to you. | also believe our church is being called to 
be a better neighbor to you and all of the people who call Pitcairn “Home.” 


By completing the enclosed survey you can help the 
Church to serve you and the community of Pitcairn better. 


| wish that | could sit down with you, face-to-face, and spend some time getting to 
know you and what is really important to you. Pitcairn is a bit too big for me to do 
that with everyone. (If you would actually like to talk to me, please keep reading!) 
Instead, right now, | am humbly asking you to complete the enclosed questionnaire to 
help the church to get a better idea of the real needs of people in Pitcairn. By 
completing the questionnaire, you can help us to become a greater source of real and 
meaningful love, help, and support to many more people in Pitcairn. 


To become better equipped for my role in the church, | entered a doctor of ministry 
program designed to help me focus my energies on serving the larger community of 
Pitcairn - not just the people who are members of the church. As part of my doctoral 
project, | am doing this survey and working with my congregation and members of 
the community who want to reach out to people who are struggling to make it day- 
to-day. 
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Despite my continued education and my time living as a member of the community, | 
know there is a great deal | still do not know about the needs of the people of 
Pitcairn. Although | see a lot of what is happening, making decisions about how to 
truly serve people based on just what | have seen and experienced is like thinking 
that the “the tip of the iceberg” is the whole iceberg. When it comes to every iceberg, 
90% of it is below the surface of the water, hidden from view. | believe that the 
challenges the people of Pitcairn are facing are probably like that 90% of the iceberg, 
hidden just out of sight, inside people’s homes, in the secret places of people’s 
hearts, and maybe even behind the smiles | get when I see people on the street. 


Would you please help us to help you and others 
by completing the enclosed survey? 


| need your help to help me see what is really happening in Pitcairn. By completing the 
enclosed confidential survey, you can help me see the hidden needs of the people of 
Pitcairn. In doing this you can help me to discover new ways in which we can better 
serve you and our common neighbors. You are our neighbor, and we want to know 
how we can serve and support you better. | really, really need your ideas and your 
feedback! 


Here Are My Promises to You... 


| promise you that | will do my best to take the information that you share with me to 
better serve Pitcairn as long as | am blessed to live here. As long as | am the pastor of 
this church, | promise to do my best to help the church to serve the people of this 
community to the best of its ability. 


| would love to speak with you about what is really going on in your life and what is 
really going on in Pitcairn. To that end, | have enclosed a separate slip of paper and 
envelope where you can write your contact information and mail it to me. If you share 
this information with me, it opens more possibilities for us to work together to make 
Pitcairn a place of wholeness and healing for everyone who lives here. It’s OK if you 
don’t want to speak to me. In that case, you can just complete the confidential survey. 


| believe that God is up to great things in Pitcairn. | believe that we have much to hope 
for. By completing the enclosed survey, you will be playing an important part in 
helping to make Pitcairn into a better community for all of us who live in Pitcairn 
today and for those who will call Pitcairn “home” in the future. 


Please, please, please fill out and return the enclosed survey! (Of course, I’d love for 
you to complete the contact information slip too!) Sharing your thoughts will help us 
to serve you, our Pitcairn neighbor better. 


Be blessed! 


Canola 


Rev. Cynthia Bloise 
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Pitcairn Community Survey 


Instructions: Please complete this confidential survey and return it in the 
enclosed envelope! 


A. Which of these choices best describes your current level of religious 
participation? (Please Circle Only One) 


1, Extremely Active (more than once a week) 12 
2. Active (once a week) 13 
3. Moderately active (a couple of times a month) 7 
4. Seldom active (a few times a year, e.g., holidays) 13 
5. Not at all active (e.g., occasional weddings, baptisms, or 
funerals) 7 
One says, “| DO NOT have to go to a church to be a true child of God!” 


B. Which of these best describes how important religion is to you? (Please 
circle the one that best describes you.) 


1. Extremely important 30 

2. Somewhat important 18 

3. Not important 1 

4.1 could do without religion altogether 3 
under #4 (but not Christianity/Jesus - 1) 
One says, “There is a difference between the word religion and the true 
facts of God!! 1. God is my wonderful creator! 2. Jesus is my Savior! 3. 
The Holy Spirit is my teacher.” 


C. What would you want a church you participate in to include? (Please 
check all that apply.) 


_6__| do not want to participate in _13_Helps with business 

any church development 

_26__Helps people who are poor _13_Works for better 
_38__Helps people who need help transportation 

_26_ Realistic preaching (and _10_ Provides health services 
teaching) _10_ Has legal 
_14__Up-to-date music in services 

worship _33__Has Youth activities 
_23__Not judgmental _33__Has Children's activities 
_23__Not hypocritical _28__Has Senior citizen activities 
_34__Is active in the community _31_Members who care about 
_9__Works for fair housing you 


_25__Helps with community safety 
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_10_ Received a personal - Evening Services 

invitation from a member [one - Need moral training 

response had only this] - Gospel Choir 

_21_ Place where | have friends - Bible studies - Mentor groups 

_18_ People | have a lot in - Bible study 

common with - LOVE 

_20_ People who believe as | do - Gospel centered worship 

_13_The kind of worship | like - One said, “If | did want to 
Others: participate, all of the below 


———— sound great!” 
- Be respectful, polite and 
considerate of others 


D. Before receiving this mailing, did you think that Center Avenue United 
Methodist Church (CAUMC) 
(yellow brick building on corner of Center and Eleanor) was closed? 


1. YES 7 2.NO 45 
“wasn’t sure” 
One said, “No, but only because we’ve corresponded about your youth 
program” 


E. Are you aware of any of the activities or ministries of this church? 
I YES 26 2.NO 27 


F, What do you know about Center Avenue United Methodist Church 
(CAUMC)? 

- My friend Teresa tells me about the different programs the church is 
offering and participating in. She says | have a lot of great ideas and 
should get involved. 

- I live close to the church, but | belong to a church in North Braddock 
and | go there when | can 

- Friendly, helps the community 

- Nothing 

- Attractive building and landscaping. Participates in the bootstrapping 
program for the training and advancement of the poor and under- 
employed of the area. 

- | know the Bloise family and think they are all wonderful people. 

- lL attended there and have since left and attend community and no one 
has called or questioned where | have been. 

- Have visited as a youth: Bible school, Girl Scouts, Rainbow Girls 

The Meals on Wheels Program [not really us] 
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The church is a beautiful building. | know a lot of the people that attend 
the church, and they are very nice folks. | have the utmost respect for 
all the churches in Pitcairn. 

| have been there for fireman’s banquets, funerals, and cub scout 
activities 

It has very friendly members; does a lot of charity work; It has lost lots 
of its members, why? 

They have turned away scouting troops from using their building. They 
allow Lions to use their building. They have a summer program for 
youth. 

It was a church that preached the true uncompromising Gospel of Jesus 
Christ - It held Bible Schools - Evangelistic Meetings - Prayer Meetings, 
etc. Always preach “The Word.” 

Very little, to be honest. We moved to Pitcairn less than a year ago and 
are members of Grace Lutheran Church (LCMS) in Penn Hills. However, 
we are interested in being active members of the Pitcairn community, 
work schedules permitting. 

Willing to open its door to help community. Organizations can use 
basement. Invited McGinnis Presbyterian to join. 

Nothing 

The pastor seems pleasant and the church has a really nice garden. 
Nothing 

| know nothing about this church. | use to be extremely involved in 
churches, but for some reason | quit. My home is my church. I’m 
constantly in prayer and have great belief in my savior, Jesus Christ. 
Members are kind people, good neighbors 

Not being a member, not very much other than | know its been there 
for a very long time. 

Woman minister 

Nothing 

Nothing 

Nothing 

Know about church through your members 

Have been to special services there. Funerals there. 

Nothing 

lam a member 

Friends and some family members attend - are very happy there. 
Attended weddings and social events. 

Active in community activities 

Nothing 

The most important thing is they care about others. 

Nothing 

Not much 
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- Know of their program to get people jobs so they can better themselves 
- | know you're the rev b/c Donna Burkhart is my mother-in-law 


G. Have you ever attended worship or an event at CAUMC? 


1. YES 28 2.NO 25 
- Just now attended for the Bible school program 


H. How close do you think Center Avenue United Methodist Church 
(CAUMC) is to your ideal church? 


1 2 3 4 5 
(Please circle only one.) 
Notatall A little Somewhat Very Don’t know 
4 2 12 11 23 
|.Gender: 1. Female 42 2. Male 10 


One with no answer 


J. Age Range: 15-20 0 = 21-30 1 31-40 7 41-50 10 
51-65 7 66+ 26 
Two with no answer 


K. How long have you lived in Pitcairn? 


1, Less than five years 5 2. 5-10 years 11 3. More 
than 10 years 36 


L.Race: 1. African American/Black 1 _or 2. Caucasian/White 
48 _or 
3. Other: African American + Hispanic - 1; Asian - 1 
- Does it matter to you? 1 
- One with no answer 


M. Your current church/or religious affiliation: 


1. Protestant (Lutheran, Presbyterian, Methodist, non- 
denominational, etc.) 35 

2. Catholic 12 

3. None 4 

4. Other: Saved-Reborn Christian 1 Pagan/ 
Wiccan_1 


N. What is the highest level of education you have completed? (Please 
Circle Only One) 
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1. Less than a High School diploma or GED 3 
2. High school diploma/GED 28 

3. Technical School 8 

4. Associate Degree 2 

5. Undergraduate Degree 6 

6. Graduate Degree 5 

One has no answer 


O. What is your current employment status: 


Employed-Full-time 12 
Employed Part-time 5 
. Unemployed 4 

. Retired 24 

. Disabled 8 


ViBWNE 


P. If you have anything you else you would like to say, please write your 

thoughts in the space below: 

- | look forward to making time to become more involved 

- Can remember when all the churches on Sunday were filled. Very sad 
now!! 

- Crime watch, Renaissance, Beautification, all groups struggling; 
Community involvement by church participants; CAUM is very sheltered 
~ Have a mind set to become involved in the community 

- Lama night person - too many years of working nights. | go to bed at 
8am-10am. The Catholic Church has evening church. Why don’t we? 

- | would like to see a eleven month school year. | would like someday to 
see al the people of Pitcairn to gather at the ball field, regardless of 
religious beliefs, to give each other a big hug. 

- | think the town needs cleaned up. Young people having children as a 
teenager; no morals 

- I’m happy you are “trying” - Follow the Bible - Walk with “the King” - 
“...And as long as he sought the Lord, God made him to prosper.” 2 
Chron. 26:5. Thank you... 

- | have a son who had a heart attack at age 38. He is unable to cope with 
it. If only he had someone to talk to who would understand, someone 
who he can confide in. | pray and am happy that this church should 
prosper. We need more people to reach out to our people who need 
help. 

- lama block captain for Pitcairn Crime Watch. | would love to find out if 
you can let people know in the community that we are here, some are 
unaware of our group. We meet the 3rd Monday of each month, 7 pm 
at the Park Building. 
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Want a church that doesn’t conform to the world. | don’t need Christian 
music that sounds like what the world listens to and want the Bible 
preached. 

God bless you, Cyndi! 

| think its great that you are reaching out to the community, and it 
would be awesome if you could perform all items under C. 

| know your church has always looked after members and has been 
active in community 

| miss going to church on a regular basis. My church is in McKeesport 
and | don’t have a car. Also, | work overnights and | do work Saturday 
night into Sunday until 10 am, and my church starts services at 10 am. 
I've tried to tell the truth, I’m not perfect either 

Best wishes with your endeavors to serve the community. 
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Center Avenue United Methodist Church 
Center __... Where the heart and hope of Christ is made visible in Pitcairn 


— 450 Eleanor Street Pitcairn, PA 15140 (412) 372 - 8680 
Methodist Rev. Cyndi Bloise, Pastor 
Qh] cturct voww. CAUMC.us 
Since 1892 


Dear Pitcairn Neighbor, 


My name is Cyndi Bloise, and | am the Pastor of Center Avenue United Methodist 
Church. We are the church on the corner of Eleanor Street and Center Avenue. | am 
writing to you as the pastor of this church, and as one of your neighbors in Pitcairn. 


You may recall that | mailed your household a survey in late August of 2011. In that 
survey, | asked questions about ways you hoped this church would be involved in the 
community. We have heard your responses and will continue to work to be a stronger 
presence in the community outside the walls of our church building. It will take time, 
but we are hopeful that we can play a more active role in making positive changes in 
our town, one step at a time. 


We have been a leading partner in the Pitcairn Food Pantry for decades. However, one 
of our more recent steps in reaching out to the community is through our participation 
in the Circles@ Anti-Poverty Initiative. Through this initiative, we are seeking to 
eliminate poverty one family at a time, making our community stronger. We do this by 
partnering with many organizations and with individuals throughout the community 
and the county to help people with little income access opportunities to change their 
circumstances for the better. One invaluable partner has been Fox’s Pizza who 
provides dinner once a month for our program because they too want to see Pitcairn 
thrive again. | encourage your continued patronage of Fox’s Pizza as a valuable 
business in our community. 


To become better equipped for my role in the church, | entered a doctor of ministry 
program designed to help me focus my energies on serving the larger community of 
Pitcairn - not just the people who are members of the church. As part of my doctoral 
project, the Circles@ Anti-Poverty Initiative has emerged. There are many ways to 
evaluate its success, but an important measure is by asking you what you think about 
what we are doing. Part of this survey’s purpose is to learn about your perspective on 
this way of method of reaching out to help and serve the people of our community. 


By completing the enclosed survey you can help 
the church build a stronger Pitcairn. 


| wish that | could sit down with you, face-to-face, and spend some time getting to 
know you and what is really important to you. Pitcairn is a bit too big for me to do that 
with everyone. (If you would actually like to talk to me, please keep reading!) Right 
now, | am humbly asking you to complete the enclosed questionnaire to help me know 
what you think and how you feel. By completing the questionnaire, you can help us to 
become a greater source of real and meaningful love, help, and support to many more 
people in Pitcairn. 

Despite my continued education and my time living as a member of the community, | 
know there is a great deal | still do not know about the needs of the people of Pitcairn. 
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Although | see many things happening in town, I know I don’t see or know everything 
that | should know. | need to know others’ experiences and perspectives to understand 
some of the things that are really important, but unknown to me right now. 

Help us to help you and others by 

completing the enclosed survey! 


Would you please tell me what you really think? By completing the enclosed 
confidential survey, you can help me understand what is happening in our community. 
In doing this you can help us to discover more and better ways to serve you and our 
common neighbors. You are our neighbor, and we want to know how we can serve and 
support you better. | really, really need your feedback in this survey to do that! 


Here Are My Promises to You... 


| promise you that | will do my best to take the information that you share with me to 
better serve Pitcairn as long as | am blessed to live here. As long as | am the pastor of 
this church, | promise to do my best to help the church to serve the people of this 
community to the best of its ability. 


| would love to speak with you about what is really going on in your life and what is 
really going on in Pitcairn. | would also love to know if you are interested in learning 
more about the Circles® Anti-Poverty Initiative. | would really love to know if you are 
interested in participating in this ministry in some way. The more people who become 
involved, the greater and quicker the success of the program will be. To that end, | 
have enclosed a separate slip of paper and envelope where you can write your contact 
information and mail it to me. If you share this information with me, it opens more 
possibilities for us to work together to make Pitcairn a place of wholeness and healing 
for everyone who lives here. It’s okay if you don’t want to speak with me. In that case, | 
would be grateful if you would complete the confidential survey and return it in the 
self-addressed envelope. 

| believe that God is up to great things in Pitcairn. | believe that we have much to hope 
for. By completing the enclosed survey, you will be playing an important part in helping 
to make Pitcairn a better community for all of us who live in Pitcairn today and for 
those who will call Pitcairn “home” in the future. 

Please, please, please fill out and return the enclosed survey! (Of course, |’d love for 
you to complete the contact information slip too!) Sharing your thoughts will help us to 
serve you, our Pitcairn neighbor, better as well as the many other people who call 
Pitcairn home. 


Be blessed! 


Cocks 


Rev. Cynthia Bloise 
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2nd Pitcairn C ity s er 


Instructions: Please complete this confidential survey and return it in 
the enclosed envelope! 


A. Prior to receiving this mailing, were you aware of the Circles Anti- 
Poverty Initiative of Center Avenue United Methodist Church? (Please 
Circle Only One) 

1. YES - 13 2.NO- 14 [If NO, Please Skip to 

Question C.] 


B. How did you become aware of the Circles Anti-Poverty Initiative? 


1. Member of the church - 2 
2. Involved directly in the Circles Initiative (as participant, food 


provider, board member) - 1 
3. Know someone who is directly involved in the Circles 
Initiative - 5 


4. Word of mouth - 5 

5. Read about it in the newspaper 

6. Read about it on Facebook or other social media 
7. Heard about it through a presentation 

8. Attended a Bridges Out of Poverty Training event 
9. Other 


C. What do you know about the Circles Anti-Poverty Initiative? 
~ 10nly what is enclosed 

- nothing 

- not much. just heard about it a lot. 

- Received info in mail. Do not know about it. 

- Nothing 

- Trying to help poor in Pitcairn 

- Nothing 

- It has helped some people find jobs and has helped people learn 
computer skills. 

- | know that you are reaching out to people in order to better their lives, 
and especially the young people. We in Pitcairn have been a children 
oriented town, and it is the children that need guidance, so the parents 
also must be guided and reinforced about their own talents and etc. It 
is then that the children have a model inside the home as well as 
outside (Circle Ally) support. 

- newspaper article info 
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- not much 

- Nothing - only what | saw in Times Express. | find it difficult to answer 
about the program if I don’t fully understand its objectives. What | know 
- it is good and beneficial - as long as “Jesus” is promoted! The 
program sounds good as long as Jesus is the binder of the classes of 
people. 

- Not muc, but thank you for caring. 

- Nothing 

- Nothing 

- It provides people a coach to help develop a life plan to take themselves 
out of poverty 

- It has helped a few people | know to get their lives together. 

- Nothing 

| knew nothing, but | read the paper that came with this form. Hope it 

works! Great ideas! 

Just what you mentioned in the letter. 

- Middle class people reaching out to lower income people in Pitcairn to 
help them improve their lives. 

- Nothing 

Has been established to assist/mentor those less fortunate and help 

them make positive change 


' 


D. How does Center Avenue United Methodist Church’s (CAUMC) 
involvement with the Circles Anti-Poverty Initiative affect your view of 
CAUMC? 

1. | feel much more positive about this church. - 11 
2. | feel a little more positive about this church. - 7 
3. | feel about the same about this church. - 6 

4. | feel a little more negative about this church. 

5. | feel much more negative about this church. - 2 


E. What was your opinion of Center Avenue United Methodist Church 
before learning about the Circles Anti-Poverty Initiative? (Please Circle 
Only One) 


Negative Neutral Positive 
<-1--------- 2--------- 3--------- 4--------- 5-> 
15 4 7 


F. What is your opinion toward Center Avenue United Methodist Church 
now? (Please Circle Only One) 


Negative Neutral Positive 
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H. How close is the Circles Anti-Poverty Initiative to something that Jesus 
might do? 


Not Close Neutral Very Close OR Don’t Know 
<-1------- 2------ 3-------- 4------- 5-> 9 
2 1 3 12 8 


I. Do you believe that the Circles Anti-Poverty Initiative has the potential 
to improve the community of Pitcairn? 


1. YES - 15 2.NO -2 3. UNSURE - 10 


By answering the following questions, you can help me gain a little more 
insight into who is completing this survey without revealing your identity. 
Your help is greatly appreciated! (Please Circle Only One) 


J. Gender: 1. Female - 23 2. Male - 4 


K. Age Range: 15-20 21-30 31-40 41-50 51-65 66+ 
2 6 8 11 


K. How long have you lived in Pitcairn? 


1.Less than five years-6 2.5-10years-1 3.10-20 
years 4. Over 20 years - 20 


L. Race: 1. African American/Black - 3 2. Caucasian/White - 
24 3. Other: 


M. Are you currently involved with a faith community? 1. YES - 18 
2.NO-9 


N. What is the highest level of education you have completed? (Please 
Circle Only One) 


1. Less than a High School diploma or GED - 2 
2. High school diploma/GED - 11 

3. Technical School - 5 

4. Associate Degree - 1 
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5. Undergraduate Degree - 4 
6. Graduate Degree - 3 


O. What is your current employment status? 
1.Employed Full-time - 8 
2.Employed Part-time - 4 
3.Unemployed - 1 
4.Retired - 9 
5.Disabled - 2 
6.Retired and Disabled - 3 


Other Miscellaneous Comments: 

- [have always felt good about this church. It has always been a supporter of the 
community. 

- He would draw people to him in various ways! The main object is to bring people to 
him! 

- However Jesus would not ignore other people in need to pursue this initiative 
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From Times Express Monroeville/Pitcairn - January 5, 2012 


PLEASE NOTE: The reporter said, “lower class” in his headline. 
Please be assured that that is not terminology we use. We speak of 


“low income” families at Circles. 


mission of Ci 


FOR CYNDI Bioise, center, poses with Layna and Nina Ginn during the Circle Allies program 
ter Avenue United Methodist Church in Pitcairn. 


IEHRADE subscrencn oon 
Group formed for middle- 
class volunteers to help 
guide those in poverty 


By KYLE LAWSON 
STAFF WRITER 


Outside of the circle, there 


circle, there simply are peo- 
ple helping people. 


“We need to be equal,” 
| said Pastor Cyndi Bloise, 


* ConninveD ow PAGE II 


Ne 9 oe ER > en eR sagt, seem 
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Local News TIMES EXPRESS | JANUARY 5, 2012 | PAGE 11 


Circles Ally offers chance for poor to learn from middle class 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE I When Eric Edwards Bae they think they're 
dus olnters with poo Toeonly way to end the 
~ , an 
ple living in poverty to \ P in of communication, she 
sal 


i / 2 “Alot offolks, when 
in the circle, only advice A - ’ 5 they're in survival mode, 
and guidance. ic > i they're not’ thinking about 


LORETTA BUELL, Jan Chico and Eric Edwards par- 
ticipate in the Circle Allies program at the United 
Methodist Church in Pitcairn. 


or she is given the title of 
circle leader. 


never have left Pittsburgh, 
Bloise said. 
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Center Avenue UMC Congregational Survey -1 


Each participant in the congregation is invited to complete this survey. Please 
return surveys to Cyndi by September 25, 2011. They can be placed in the 
baskets in each entry. Your responses will be kept confidential and will form an 
important part in Cyndi’s doctoral project. Please Circle one response for each 
multiple choice question. Thank You! 


A. How long have you attended Center Avenue UMC? ___ YEARS 

B. Are you a member of Center Avenue UMC? 1.YES 2.NO 

C. Have you always been Methodist? 1.YES 2.NO 3.1am nota Methodist 
D. Did you attend any Sunday school as a child? 1.YES 2.NO 


E. Did you participate in a Confirmation program 
(at any church) as a youth? 1.YES 2.NO 


F. Did you participate in a Youth Fellowship 
Group (at any church) as a youth? 1.YES 2.NO 


G. How well do you feel your faith education as a child prepared you for a life- 
long spiritual journey? 


1. Not at All Well 
2. Moderately Well 
3. Well Enough 

4. Very well 

5. Not Applicable 


H. In terms of living out the Christian faith, how important is it that the church 
of Jesus Christ reaches out to its neighbors in the community? 


1. It Is Not Important. 
2. It is Moderately Important. 
3. It Is Essential. 


|. How well do you believe this congregation, as a whole, does in reaching out to 
its community? 


1. Not Well at All 
2. Well Enough 
3. Very Well 


J. Compared to six months ago, is this congregation reaching out to the 
community... 


1. Much less than six months ago 
2. Less than six months ago 


3. The same as six months ago 
4. More than six months ago 
5. A lot more than six months ago 
K. Do you participate in mission work outside this congregation’s missions? 
1.YES 2.NO 


If YES, Where do you serve? 


If YES, How often do you serve? 


1. Daily 

2. Weekly 

3. Monthly 

4. A Few Times Each Year 
5. Yearly 


L. Do you participate in regular Bible study, at Center Ave. UMC or another 
church? 


1.YES 2.NO 


If YES, How often do you participate? 
1.WEEKLY 2.MONTHLY 


M. Are you aware of this congregation's involvement in the community Food 
Pantry? 


1.YES 2.NO 
N. How successful do you think food pantry involvement is as a method for 
reaching out to our community? 


1. It doesn’t help us reach out 
2. It is a fairly good method 
3. It is extremely successful 
O. Would you ever consider serving the community through the Food Pantry? 


1.YES 2.NO 3.1 ALREADY DO 
P. As a mission of this church, how risky do you believe it is to work with the 
low-income individuals who use our Food Pantry? 


1. No risk 
2. Moderate risk 
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3. High risk 


Q. In your opinion, how involved is this congregation in the Food Pantry? 


1, Barely involved at all 
2. Moderately involved (a few people involved in many ways) 
3. Highly involved (many people participating in many ways) 


R. Are you aware of this congregation’s involvement in the Circles National 
Anti-Poverty Initiative? 
1.YES 2.NO 
If YES, What do you know about it? 


S. How successful do you think the Circles Initiative is as a method for reaching 
out to our community? 


1, It doesn’t help us reach out 
2. It is a fairly good method 
3. It is extremely successful 


T. As a mission of this church, how risky do you think it is to work with low- 
income individuals who participate in the Circles Initiative? 


1. No risk 
2. Moderate risk 
3. High risk 


U. As a mission of this church, how much potential do you think there is for 
helping to change others’ lives through the ministry of the Food Pantry? 


1. Not much potential to change lives 
2. Moderate potential to change lives 
3. High potential to change lives 


V. As a way of serving Christ, how much potential do you think there is for 
growing your own spiritual life through serving through the Food Pantry? 


1. Not much potential to grow spiritually 
2. Moderate potential to grow spiritually 
3. High potential to grow spiritually 


W. Do you believe the Food Pantry is effective in feeding the poor? 
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1.YES 2.NO 


X. Is feeding the poor connected to your faith? 


1.YES 2.NO 


Y. As a mission of this church, how much potential do you think there is for 
helping to change others’ lives through the ministry of the Circles Initiative? 


1 - Not much potential to change lives 
2 - Moderate potential to change lives 
3 - High potential to change lives 


Z. As a way of serving Christ, how much potential do you think there is for 
growing your own spiritual life through serving through the Circles 
Initiative? 


1 - Not much potential to grow spiritually 
2 - Moderate potential to grow spiritually 
3 - High potential to grow spiritually 


AA. Do you believe the Circles ministry is effective in changing the lives of poor 
people? 


1.YES 2.NO 

BB. Is working with poor people connected to your faith? 
1.YES 2.NO 

CC. Gender: 1. Female 2. Male 

DD. Age: _ YEARS 


EE. What is the highest level of education you have completed? (Please Circle 
Only One) 


1. Less than a High School diploma or GED 
2. High school diploma/GED 

3. Technical School 

4. Associate Degree 

5. Undergraduate Degree 

6. Graduate Degree 


FF. Race: 


1, African American/Black 
2. Caucasian/White 
3. Other: 
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GG. Please think of a time when you had a significant faith experience; one in 


which you knew 
God to be real and active in your life? Would you please share a few 


thoughts about that 
experience here? If you don’t feel like you’ve had this kind of experience, 


please write “None.” 


= When thinking of others and their problems, it makes me think how lucky we are to 
have what we have. To know when I pray I feel someone listens and when good things 
happen to me, I know I am receiving the Holy Spirit’s blessings. 

= 1 know God is real every time I look into my granddaughters’ eyes. 

™ I knew God was with me. I felt God beside me. Peace went through my whole body. 1 
felt so close to God I started to cry. 

™ God is real on a daily basis. 9/11 was a significant faith awakening. 

= | feel God's presence every day. 

™ Teachings throughout entire life! 

™ God is real every day of my life. He was with me taking care of my parents and when 
my husband had a health scare. 

= As a teenager at Jumonville (UM church camp). 

= When my husband was murdered, my dog cried for 3 days until we found him. When I 
went to the laying out, I saw him above his body in the coffin telling me everything would 
be okay. He also came to me at home. The angels came to my son and he would talk to 
them, getting mad at me saying | chased them away. It was all God's doing at a great time 
of need. 

= Through illnesses and various troubles and deaths. 

= I have learned that God takes the weight and he will show you how to handle it. 

= Ata time of being unemployed and depressed, I prayed for God's touch and he 
responded. Being away from the Lord and church were causes of my problem. Coming 
back was essential to solving them. 

™ Age 52 - heart attack, bypass surgery, long recovery. Age 62 - Surgery - more recovery 
time. Age 76 - more heart health problems. God has seen me through. Faith is important 
to me. 


HH. To you, what are some qualities someone with a mature Christian faith 
would have? Please share your thoughts below. 


= 1. To pray daily for others and our church. 2. Give your gifis, talents to serve God. 3. To give 
thanks daily for home, food, friends, and health. 

= Continual growth and examination of why they believe what they believe and engaging in 
activities that support that. 

= Joy, compassion, love, patience, kindness, self control, gentleness, peace. 

= Love all people, understanding, helping others, giving good advice, talking to others about 
God and his love. 

= Constancy - God is constant. 
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™ To show one’s love of God through service and love for others. Support for our local church 
and missions locally as well as world-wide. Love of Gods Word and desire to study it. Attendance 
at worship. 

= Ability to help in areas outside the traditional aspects - that slightly help but not solve. 

= Kindness, not pushy, but be able to tell people about their faith. People should know they're 
Christians just by the way they live every day. 

= Being able to share experiences to help others in lifes journey. 

= Kindness, sharing their faith with others, helping others in need, education (ongoing Bible 
study). 

= / feel that a mature Christian would possess the ability to share faith with anyone, reach out to 
those in need of any kind, they would be courageous, passionate, giving, loving, and responsible. 
= Pray often. Be forgiving. Be honest and kind. Attend church regularly. 

= Pray daily. Study and read the Bible. Worship each Sunday unless not able. 

= Place others before you. Be open-minded with the realization that we are all God’s children. 
= Patience, understanding, caring, ability to share with others, your love, your knowledge of 
your faith, 


Il. If there is anything else that that you would like to share, please write those 
thoughts below. 
™ To look for goodness and be kind to everyone, and thanks be to God for a wonderful church 


and minister. 
- 


Please return surveys to Cyndi by September 25, 2011. 


Thank You so much for your time and participation! Blessings! 
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Center Avenue UMC Congregational Survey 
Second Survey- 17 Returns 


Each participant in the congregation is invited to complete this 


survey. Please return surveys to Cyndi or to the tables in the entry 
ways of the church by January 29th, 2012. Your responses will be 


kept confidential and will form an important part in Cyndi’s doctoral 
project. Please circle one response for each multiple choice question. 
Thank You! 


A. After reading the Times Express article about the Circles Antipoverty 
Initiative (article attached), how much do you feel you know about the 
Circles Initiative? (Please Circle Only One) 


1. | Know More Now - 10 2.1 Know About the Same - 


3. I'm Confused - 1 No Answer - 1 


[Note: person who answered he was confused had an aneurysm 12 
years ago and still has great difficulty reading as well as slower 
processing time] 


B. In your opinion, does the Circles Initiative have the potential to make 
the church stronger? 


1. Yes - 13 2.No-1 3. 1 don’t know - 3 


C. In your opinion, does the Circles Initiative have the potential to make 
the community stronger? 


1. Yes - 14 2.No-0 3.1 don’t know - 3 


D. In your opinion, does the Circles Initiative have the potential to 
increase discipleship? 


1. Yes - 12 2.No-0 3. | don’t know - 5 


E. In your opinion, does the Circles Initiative have potential to increase 
hope for the future? 


1. Yes - 14 2. No -0 3. 1 don’t know - 3 
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F. How does Center Avenue United Methodist Church’s (CAUMC) 
involvement with the Circles Anti-Poverty Initiative affect your view of 
CAUMC? 

1.1 feel much more positive about this church. - 6 
2. | feel a little more positive about this church. - 8 
3. | feel about the same about this church. - 3 

4. | feel a little more negative about this church. 

5. | feel much more negative about this church. 


H. How close is the Circles Anti-Poverty Initiative to something that Jesus 
might do? 


Not Close Neutral Very Close OR Don’t Know 
<---1----- 2------ 3------ 4------- 5----> 9 
2 7 6 2 


|. How hopeful do you feel about the future of this congregation? 


Not Hopeful Neutral Very Hopeful OR Don’t Know 
<---1----- 2----- 3-SS==5- G--------- 5----> 9 
1 1 5 9 1 


J. How does your level of hope for this congregation today compare with 
your level of hope for this congregation one year ago? 


Much lower Neutral Much higher OR Don’t Know 
<---1------- 2------- 3------- 4------- 5----> 9 
1 3 4 7 2 


By answering the following questions, you can help Cyndi gain a little 
more insight into who is completing this survey without revealing your 
identity. Your help is greatly appreciated! (Please Circle Only One) 


K. Are you a member of CAUMC? 1. Yes - 14 2. No - 3 
L. Gender: 1. Female - 9 2. Male - 8 
M. Age Range: 15-20 21-30 31-40 41-50 51-65 66+ 


2 5 10 
N. Do you live in Pitcairn? 


1. Yes-11 2.No -6 [lf YES, Skip to Question P] 
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O. Are you a former resident of Pitcairn? 
1.Yes-5 2.No-1 


P. What is the highest level of education you have completed? (Please 
Circle Only One) 


Less than a High School diploma or less than a GED 
High school diploma/GED - 4 

Technical School - 3 

Associate Degree - 6 

Undergraduate Degree - 3 

Graduate Degree 

NO ANSWER - 1 


OY PWNE 


Q. What is your current employment status? 


1.Employed Full-time - 4 4. Retired - 8 
2.Employed Part-time - 3 5. Disabled 
3.Unemployed 6. Retired and Disabled - 


2 
R. When you look into the future, what are your hopes for this church? 


- That it will grow in members and the community 

- Would hope it will continue to be a place we can continue to meet and 
worhsip God and fellowship with other Christians 

~ That we share the love of CHrist with our community and beyond and 
with each other 

- It is hard to predict any future for any establishment this time of life. | 
pray very hard for Jesus to give us the strength to keep our church very 
active. 

- | hope the church will continue! 

- Hoping and praying that our church will survive. We need to help each 
other and bring the community and country together. 

- That patronage will grow and Pastor Cyndi will stay and work with us. 
This church is the cornerstone of our faith in a growing and succeeding 
community. 

- That it can reach out to this hurting community. 

- At my age, | hope and pray that our church will stay in Pitcairn. 

~ To grow and become a bench mark for Pitcairn. There is always hope. 

~ Increased attendance at services. Contemporary services. Continued 
involvement in community. 

- That we try to minister to all members of the community and our 
current congregation as well. Jesus ministered to all and didn’t exclude 
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anyone that came seeking. Jesus taught his current disciples so that 
they could then teach others and so on and so on. All of us have 
different talents and our community is so much greater than just 
Pitcairn and the valley and we need to have the skills and knowledge to 
touch this greater community as well. 

That it is able to fund itself and sustain a presence in Pitcairn. (Note: | 
do not know how Circles Program measures its success over what time 
period.) 


APPENDIX C 


THE ADULT (TRAIT) HOPE SCALE 
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Adult (Trait) Hope Scale Items 


Directions: Read each item carefully. Using the scale shown below, please select the 
number that best describes YOU and put that number in the blank provided. 


1= Definitely True 2= Mostly True 3=SomewhatTrue  4= Slightly True 
5= Slightly False 6= Somewhat False 7= Mostly False 8= Definitely False 


1. can think of many ways to get out of a jam. 


2. | energetically pursue my goals. 


3.1 feel tired most of the time. 


4. There are lots of ways around any problem. 


5. 1 am easily downed in an argument. 


6. can think of many ways to get the things in life that are most important to 
me. 


7. | worry about my health. 


8. Even when others get discouraged, I know I can find a way to solve the 
problem. 


9. My past experiences have prepared me well for my future. 


10. I've been pretty successful in life. 


11. [usually find myself worrying about something. 


12. I meet the goals that I set for myself. 


Notes: When administered, we have called this the "Goals Scale" rather than the "Hope 
Scale" because on some initial occasions when giving the scale, people became 
sufficiently interested in the fact that hope could be measured that they wanted to discuss 
this rather than taking the scale. No such problems have been encountered with the rather 
mundane "Goals Scale." Items 3, 5, 7, & 11 are distracters, and are not used for scoring. 
The Pathways subscale score is the sum of items 1, 4, 6, & 8: the agency subscale is the 
sum of items 2, 9, 10, & 12. Hope is the sum of the 4 Pathways and 4 Agency items. 
Scores can range from a low of 8 to a high of 64. 

Author’s Note: The above “Notes” were not present for the copy given at scale 
administration. 


APPENDIX D 


INTERVIEW TRANSCRIPTS AS GIVEN TO ME 
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Face-to-Face Interview Questions for People Involved with 
Circles or Food Pantry AND Congregation 


How long have you been involved with this congregation? 


Whole life minus 3-4 years when the family went to a different church about 30 
years total 


How has your participation changed over the course of those years? 


Dramatically, grown, left when she was 4th grade, came back in HS, sophomore, 
didn’t have active youth ministry, feels she missed that critical developmental 
point in her journey, attended some in college, got married, and restarted 
attending with grandparents, eventually people asked her to help with things and 
she said yes and this snowballed into more and more people asking and her 
helping, these opportunities have pushed her and opened up new possibilities, 
different pastors and programs have been part of her journey, she’s been on 
board with Circles since the beginning. Her participation has changed and grown 
a lot over the years. 


Do you serve in the Food Pantry or with Circles (or both)? ~— Food Pantry 
Circles [forward response to # 10] 


Circles 
Do you participate in any Bible studies? 


Yes, she’s in one right now and has been doing them since around easter of this 
year. She’s also done some books studies that she does not consider ‘Bible 
studies.” There was a small group that ended one study and instead of 
disbanding, they wanted to continue studying together. This group has grown. 
She mentioned another group as well. 


What activities/practices/disciplines do you participate in that you consider to be 
important to your own spiritual growth and development? 


Within the past 2-3 years — she’s been using a prayer journal — setting aside the 
time to do sit in prayer, getting involved with mission mostly inside the church - 
and now she does mission for people outside of the church sees and sees the 
connections between faith and works. She does he best to intentionally practice 
gratitude. 


How would you describe your spiritual journey? 
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Growing — moving forward — [progress] John Wesley — you should be moving 
forward until your dead - embracing opportunities to learn about why she 
believes what she believes and translate those beliefs into everyday life 
applications. Walking the talk. 


Bible studies are important to her. She’s inspired by 70-80 year-olds who are still 
growing in their own faith as well. 


6a. Would you tell me more about the story of your spiritual journey? 


6b. What things have you noticed that indicate that you have 
changed spiritually over the years? 


She didn’t get it before. There was a moment for her when she saw mission at 
work and this led to a Light bulb moment. She sees her purpose on earth as 
being Jesus’ hands and feet for people here in her community. Everything she 
does in the church is evaluated against this mission standard of being Christ for 
others. If it doesn’t do this, she’s not interested in doing it. This helps her to 
clarify what she is going to do and not when it comes to service in and through 
the church That something is relevant to serving people in meaningful ways is 
her activities. 


In the past, she felt like she was going through the motions — she was pretty 
unconscious. When she made the connection between believing and doing. 
That’s when things kind of clicked for her. 


What connections do you see between your spiritual growth and your 
service in local missions of the church? 


They go hand in hand — she needs both — she needed mission to inspire her 
spiritual growth — 


How “risky” do you feel it is to serve at the Food Pantry / with Circles *[See 
above for appropriate ministry area/areas]? 


Risky — anything that involves people is a risky thing — personalities, people, 
people who have experienced a lot of brokenness. Circles is serving people who 
are not in a good place. This is risky but it’s a risk worth taking — we are here to 
help each other — helping very broken people is worth it. Dealing with people’s 
real lives can be messy and risky. 


She got involved by being “Dragged into it.” Cyndi asked Julie to participate after 
doing a book study on taking radical risks in ministry. She went to training and 
started seeing the possibilities. 
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Cyndi feels that for the church survive long term it must be relevant in the 
community. This made sense to Julie and Cyndi brought her along on a training, 
and Julie embraced it and ran with it. 


Julie didn’t know anything — as learned. She became excited after being 
dragged along. She’s grown a lot from it — “opened up her circles” as far as new 
relationships through the program. She associates with new people should would 
not know otherwise. The Circles program has made a world of difference to her 
and them. 


10.a What kinds of things are risky to you (scary/challenging/anxiety- 
provoking) 


People and she feels that Evangelism is her weakest area she is scared by the 
prospect of sharing her faith in that way. 


Tell me about any times you can think of where you have taken risks on 
faith. 


Risks on faith — she and Cyndi getting Circles started in the beginning. Agreeing 
on going to the Circles training was the biggest risk she’s done in church/faith 
risk wise. 


Some haven't embraced circles in church — she is always having conversations 
about circles and now she has a reputation for always talking about circles. Even 
though she feels that there is some risk in social disapproval by members of her 
church, she doesn’t care if they don’t like it, because she feels that strongly about 
the Circles ministry and is willing to take that risk, because she feels talking 
about Circles is that important. 


What impact do you think taking those risks had on your spiritual growth? 


Made me stronger. She now has more strength and a greater foundation for 
defending why she believes what she believes and receives encouragement from 
her efforts — For her faith without works is dead. 


What things have you noticed that indicate that you have changed 
spiritually over the course of your life because of taking those risks? 


Decisions she’s made recently — one of her jobs was eliminated and decided to 
come back as a volunteer because she felt the work was important, even though 
she was no longer being paid to do it. Her children ask here different questions 
than “Why is the grass green or the sky blue?” They ask questions like, “Why did 
God make us? Was Jesus thinking about us on the cross?” She hears her kids 
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pray differently at night. She feels they are getting it by watching her and learning 
from her example. 


What are your thoughts and feelings on the spiritual development of the 
congregation as a whole? 


Slow but moving in right direction. Hear of random acts of kindness gives her 
hope. 


Stories by members — one of circles participants was waiting for a bus and it was 
raining — one of the older members of congregation — stopped and took her to the 
store and went out of her way and made other people she was meeting with wait. 
This is confirmation for Julie that it’s working. People are seeing that developing 
relationships outside of church matters. She does not think this would have 
happened a couple of years ago. 


What are your thoughts and feelings about the congregation’s participation 
in the local community? 


Improving, still dealing with a lot of “old Pitcairn” mindset which is that we've lived 
here our whole lives, we know who we know, and there’s no reason to get to 
know or help new people or people outside of our existing social circles 


The development is slow and the seeds are there and people are embracing new 
things and this is fun to watch 


What connections do you see between the ways the church serves the 
community and the congregation’s level of spiritual development? 


The more the congregation gets involved, the greater the spiritual development. 
Bible studies seem to lead people to participate more in ministries and mission 
outside of the church walls. She also sees Bible study growing as we do more 
mission. 


If you were to sum up the essence of your spiritual journey so far, how 
would you describe it in a word or a phrase? Could you tell me a little more 
about that? 


“Thankfully growing” 
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If you were to sum up your experience of being with this congregation, how 
would you describe it in a word or a phrase? Could you tell me a little more 
about that? 


Good question — “steady” — “moving upward” — the church has always always 
been there for her and and always meant something to her 


1! asked her what would happen if the church were closed for some reason. 
If closed down, it would “stink,” She takes a pretty ecumenical view — it wouldn’t 
devastate her— for some people church is a social club they would probably be 
more upset about it. She would be bothered if outreach stopped happening 
because of a church closure 


Have you had any “Ah ha!” moments during our conversation, for example, 
connections or perceptions that you hadn’t seen before that we haven’t 
already talked about? 


She wasn’t surprised by anything that she said, because she thinks and talks 
about this stuff a lot. 


If any questions remain about a person’s thoughts, feelings, and 
experiences regarding 


Church, 

Faith, belief 

Mission, 

Community, 

ask those questions now! 


Poona 


| asked her what came to mind when | said “Community” She said “the 
people around you.” 


Do any other thoughts, ideas or stories that you would like to share related 
to any of the things we have talked about today? 


Nope. 


Has this conversation raised any questions for you? If so, what questions 
have occurred to you during our talk? 


Nope. 
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Circl Food Pantry AND C ; 
= 

1. How long have you been involved with this congregation? 
Since July 2008. 

2. How has your participation changed over the course of those years? 
Changed with Circles program — participating in weekly meetings. An ally. 


3. Do you serve in the Food Pantry or with Circles (or both)? Food Pantry 
Circles [forward response to # 10] 


4. Do you participate in any Bible studies? 
No. 


5. What activities/practices/disciplines do you participate in that you consider 
to be important to your own spiritual growth and development? 


For me it’s reading Christian literature and/or listening to Christian radio — | bus 
ride to and from work | read or listening to sermon series. | find that helpful and 
grounding. Also, Circles on Wed evenings, is an excellent experience as well. 


6. How would you describe your spiritual journey? 


Finally started to mature when started to attend MUM in 1996 in terms of 
teaching Sunday school, doing children’s sermons, even doing some preaching, 
and especially attending Geneva college masters organizational leadership = 
scripture-based = helped him to move out of that duality morality thing — his 
Christian lifestyle permeates all aspects of his life now whereas it used to be 
something that was more peripheral in the past. 


6a. Would you tell me more about the story of your spiritual journey? 

NA 

6b. What things have you noticed that indicate that you have changed spiritually 
over 


the years? 


The way we relate with our kids, it’s more Christian-centered than before. The 
way he approaches work, they way that we interact with the people in Circles. 
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How he’s relating to people has changed. He’s more evangelistic than before — 
he’s still an introvert but, talks with people in Circles about God. And invites them 
to church. He shares more of his faith at work than in the past. He feels he’s 
more open and matter of fact about being a Christian and letting others know that 
he is and invites people to join him in that path. 


7. What connections do you see between your spiritual growth and your 
service in local missions of the church? 


| see it as a part of it. The more you learn the more you know you don’t know. It’s 
part of the journey. Looking forward to what’s coming up in the future. In general, 
working with these folks in Circles, he feels very humbled by it, very fortunate. It 
keeps him grounded. It feel like a ministry that’s right for me right now. | feel like | 
am doing what Jesus calls us to do. Even though there’s a lot | don’t know. 
Learns every week. We are novices in this process. Feels like it’s what we need 
to be doing. 


8. How “risky” do you feel it is to serve at the Food Pantry / with Circles * 
[See above for appropriate ministry area/areas]? 


“It puts you out of your comfort zone.” Because we are dealing with people in 
situations we have not been in. It’s difficult to be with someone struggling to 
pay bills this month, when we are not in survival mode ourselves. It's 
uncomfortable sometimes. There’s times that we don’t know what to say or 
how to advise. 


9. What kinds of things are risky to you (scary/challenging/anxiety-provoking) 


Doing things | haven't done before. Feels risky because you don’t know what the 
outcomes will be: danger, rejection, exposure for being idiotic. Circles forces him 
to do things he hasn't done before on a weekly basis. 


10. Tell me about any times you can think of where you have taken risks on 
faith. 


Talking with co-workers about faith issues. There are two levels — shouldn't be 
doing that from the work rules and social norms of the work organization. And the 
possibility of relationships getting worse because of this sharing — the risk 
rejection or the injury of the relationship through offense or judgments, etc. 


11.What impact do you think taking those risks had on your spiritual growth? 


| feel it’s been positive. It’s a progression. I’ve come to find that the more that | 
am the same everywhere, the more people see where I’m coming from. | find that 
in sharing advice or perspectives that people aren't offended. People are open. 
Having it as a part of my life all of the time, people are less apt to reject it. If you 
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live what you speak, people are more apt to believe you. It all fits together as it’s 
supposed to. | must be heading in the right direction. Not that I’ve made it or I’m 
here. It’s a journey. Feeling more that I’m on the right path. A little less fear of 
those kinds of situations (evangelistic). Slow but in the right direction. 


12.What things have you noticed that indicate that you have changed 
spiritually over the course of your life because of taking those risks? 


Less fear and anxiety in dealing with the kinds of situations just described. | feel 
that | am being more consistent in terms of work, home, church in terms of who | 
am being as a follower of Christ. | feel more aware of when I’m not being as 
consistent in walking the path. 


13.What are your thoughts and feelings on the spiritual development of the 
congregation as a whole? 


I think there’s a small number of adults who are starting to participate in Bible 
studies more. | see more development with the kids. They seem to be really 
growing in their faith and being very active at church. This is a credit to people 
running Christian ed. More participation by youth in worship services. He sees 
them doing unique things in Sunday school time too. Feels that things are 
moving in the right direction with youth and adults. 


14,What are your thoughts and feelings about the congregation’s participation 
in the local community? 


| think we have active participation in the food bank, meals on wheels, lion’s club, 
rainbow girls. Actually, pretty active, in interfaith events — worship services at one 
of the churches for all of the Pitcairn churches/congregations. CAUMC usually 
has most participation of any church regardless of where the interfaith event is 
held. 


15. What connections do you see between the ways we serve the community 
and the congregation’s level of spiritual development? 


| think they need to tie that together. They are involved in the community quite 
well, but if they could tie it together with spiritual development, and use it in 
serving others who seem more different from themselves, that would be ideal. 
Some people are afraid of new and different people. Through community service, 
they know how to treat their neighbors, | think they could do some of these other 
things (E.g., Circles) as well in terms of reaching out to people who are really in 
need of their help. As spiritual development increases, their participation in 
ministries to new and different people in need can naturally increase. 
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16. If you were to sum up the essence of your spiritual journey so far, how 
would you describe it in a word or a phrase? Could you tell me a little 
more about that? 


“In progress.” | haven’t arrived, and don’t expect to, and that is a good thing. 


17. If you were to sum up your experience of being with this congregation, 
how would you describe it in a word or a phrase? Could you tell me a little 
more about that? 


“In progress but a little more reluctant.” It feels that people are a little 
complacent, and they are starting to realize that there’s more they can do, not 
that they haven't been involved, but that they can do more to help people. 
There are more and different ways for people to form relationships with others 
that can lead to good results for everyone. 


18.Have you had any “Ah ha!” moments during our conversation, for 
example, connections or perceptions that you hadn't seen before that we 
haven't already talked about? 


No. But there’s a reason for that. He started doctorate program with Cyndi to 
do a paper to look at these kinds of ideas. He was able to revisit aha ha 
moments that this is an ongoing process of spiritual growth. We're all at 
different points in that progression. 


19. If any questions remain about a person’s thoughts, feelings, and 
experiences regarding 


Church, 

Faith, 

Mission, 

Community, 

ask those questions now! 


PEN> 


Bill asked: What does faith mean or look like to you? 


Faith is what helps you to face those risky moment because you feel that’s how 
you are supposed to live and act. 


20.Do any other thoughts, ideas or stories that you would like to share related 
to any of the things we have talked about today? 
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Started school with Cyndi. It just underlined for me that full-time ministry is not for 
everyone. We are all called to ministry of some kind. It’s all of our work not just 
the ordained ministers’ job. Not all are called to ordained ministry. 


21.Has this conversation raised any questions for you? If so, what questions 
have occurred to you during our talk? 


Nope. 
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1. How long have you been involved with this congregation? 


Parents were Presbyterians — in Pitcairn, until it couldn’t support itself. Mom 
passed in 2001. He joined CAUMC in 2002- or 2003. A lot of people came to 
CAUMC as other churches closed. 


2. How has your participation changed over the course of those years? 
Officially joined church when Alan was pastor, then there was another pastor, for 
many years he had a “cruise ship” mentality to church. Cyndi’s prodded him to be 
more involved — two years this April that she challenged us to do something for 
community. He was invited to help out during Lent and he’s been there for over 
two years volunteering as a food pantry volunteer. 

He’s a substitute counter. 
Cyndi radiates stimulation, he’s retired and had more time now to help. 


Last few years he’s become more active, not a cornerstone, but he’s helping 
more. 


3. Do you serve in the Food Pantry or with Circles (or both)? Food Pantry 
Circles [forward response to # 10] 


4. Do you participate in any Bible studies? 
No. 


5. What activities/practices/disciplines do you participate in that you consider 
to be important to your own spiritual growth and development? 


Try to make myself available to help people less fortunate, give people rides, 
visits shut-in, how he got involved in the food pantry. He’s in his situation through 
the grace of God. Most Christians are middle class white folk and there are still a 
lot of other believers without the means they need. We're all God’s children. 


6. How would you describe your spiritual journey? 
A process. Nowhere near complete. A work in process. Knowing the way and 


living the way are two different things. Admittedly, | still struggle to do the right 
thing. Doing the right thing all of the time is a goal. 
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Battles with materialism Fights with the devotion part of it. Didn’t go to church 
this AM for example. 
Has the resources and time to do more and yet doesn’t do it. 


Ts 6a. Would you tell me more about the story of your spiritual 
journey? 


In general, should do better at getting out of his comfort zone. E.g., Bible studies. 
Intimidated to learn more. Helped sit in for youth meeting. He’s into the easy 
things. Didn’t sign up for mission trip to Nicaragua but did vacation in Jamaica for 
ten days. His Christian resume is not packed. 


8. 6b. What things have you noticed that indicate that you have 
changed spiritually over the years? 


My thought process, more reverence, prays more, more caring, joined food 
pantry, pick up bread for them 2 times per week, the way he feels, better about 
himself. Financial pledge to church that’s he’s able to keep. He’s giving more and 
feeling better about it. 


The problem with the churches in Pitcairn - doers are getting old and passing on, 
influx of youth aren't being raised in Sunday school and in church, but being 
raised on the streets. Seems like the establishment - doers in the church aren’t of 
liberal mind. He feels for Cyndi in that area. It’s a battle. It’s also helping people 
accept that they can help. Not that popular a venue in people’s minds. People get 
set in ways. Establishment mentality. 


9. What connections do you see between your spiritual growth and your 
service in local missions of the church? 


| don’t think I’d be involved in helping as | am | | had not received the calling 
through the church. The church sponsors the food pantry. The need was brought 
up to him through the church. Would not have volunteered if not a member of the 
church. Wouldn’t have felt motivated to do so. Nice thing about me at CAUMC, 
there are people who worshipped with his grandparents at McGiniss Presbyterian 
Church. He’ 63. Nice feeling. Continuity, connection, relationship, feelings. 
There’s a connection, a “we” to it. 


10. How “risky” do you feel it is to serve at the Food Pantry / with Circles * 
[See above for appropriate ministry area/areas]? 
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Serving is not risky at all. What risk is there in donating your time in helping 
people out who can show they need help. Time is not a big deal? He has 
quite a bit of time now. 


10.a What kinds of things are risky to you (scary/challenging/anxiety-provoking) 


Being on committees at church. I’m really turned off by (he closes his eyes to it) 
internal bickering, he-said she-said. It’s part of life. Immature game playing. Not 
interested in interpersonal politics, talking behind each other’s backs. People are 
missing the whole point in going to church and criticizing the pastor. Hypocritical. 
It’s hypocritical to come to church and then sit around criticizing the pastor and 
the service, etc. 


11. Tell me about any times you can think of where you have taken risks on 
faith. 


Left jobs. Packed up and moved out of state. There’s a lot of times now when 
common ordinary daily decisions. What would Jesus do? He thinks about his 
parents. Rules as a Teenager. His father and mother were responsible for 
teaching him right and wrong. Off the path many times. 


12. What impact do you think taking those risks had on your spiritual growth? 


Anytime you take a chance, and it proves to be the right decision and it works out 
for you, it reinforces that a spiritual decision is the right one and makes the next 
one easier to do the next time to keep going in that direction. 


Food pantry — just asked to help for lent, and it’s been two years now. The people 
are all volunteers. Donating their time and he’s been taken in by the feeling. 
Older man did the bread run and couldn't do it any more and David volunteered 
to do it. Helping out. At 62, he’s one of the younger folks. 


13. What things have you noticed that indicate that you have changed 
spiritually over the course of your life because of taking those risks? 


His peace of mind. | mean | feel better about doing the right thing. Feel better 
about himself. He remembers a couple of Christmas days he was asked to 
volunteer to sing at a nursing home to sing Christmas carols. He was invited to 
go with a group at church to take food to women’s shelter on Christmas. Never 
dreamed of doing that before. A different outlook on everything. Christmas is all 
about Christ. In the past Christmas was more about having a good time. 


14.What are your thoughts and feelings on the spiritual development of the 
congregation as a whole? 
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| see new people coming in that | didn’t see before. I’m going to assume that due 
to their age and background that their minds are pretty open. He sees older folks 
who are traditionalists who are becoming a little bit more flexible. We have a 
good congregation. A good core of givers of $ and time. | don’t know about the 
longevity of the congregation. But | think there is spiritual growth there. There’s a 
buzz going on that we didn’t have before Cyndi came. Previous pastor didn’t 
even live at the parsonage. Lived out of town. Cyndi is hands-on, open premises, 
daughters, Frank, a spark of energy with her arrival that’s still going on. | think it’s 
on the rise. Have the core of older folks. There’s a youth program and more kid 
participation, children’s hours sitters for kids in church. 


15. What are your thoughts and feelings about the congregation’s participation 
in the local community? 


| know the women of the church are involved in rainbow girls and there’s a good 
program for Pitcairn HS alumni, as far as reaching out to the community, we 
could probably do more. But obviously, there are a lot of people active in church 
and active in community. Girl scouts. Volunteers at the food pantry, A lot of 
members multi-task, doing lots of things for the church and the community. Many 
are involved in community for sure. I’m not sure if that the church is reaching out 
to the poor of the community as well as it could be. People are involved in groups 
in community. 


16. What connections do you see between the ways we serve the community 
and the congregation’s level of spiritual development? 


They run hand in hand. Compound question. Depends on the individuals 
involved. The more involved you are the more the spiritual development. 
Community participation is directly related to spiritual growth. Individual thing, not 
able to answer the question at the level of the congregation. Thinks of it in 
individual terms 


17. If you were to sum up the essence of your spiritual journey so far, how 
would you describe it in a word or a phrase? Could you tell me a little 
more about that? 


Work in progress. | know | could sacrifice more. | know | could not be as selfish 
and give more time. That there’s things | need to let go of that | haven’t 
completely let go of. Knowing is one thing and living it as another thing. I’d like to 
volunteer to go on a mission trip. Not ready to do that. | honestly hope one day 
that | will. 


18. If you were to sum up your experience of being with this congregation, 
how would you describe it in a word or a phrase? Could you tell me a little 
more about that? 
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Comforting. Stimulating. It brings me peace. There’s still a part (backstabbing, 
etc.) that makes me think not favorably of organized religion. You can exist 
without it. One of the great things is an outlet of financial support. Give money 
and know it’s going to something worthwhile. It’s great to have a sense of 
connection. A proud member of our church. | feel good. If people are criticize 
things at worship, it doesn’t affect his relationship. 


19.Have you had any “Ah ha!” moments during our conversation, for 
example, connections or perceptions that you hadn’t seen before that we 
haven't already talked about? 


Just when we were discussing what the benefits of risk and faith in the 
spiritual journey Reminded me that I’m on the right path. The little he does, at 
least he’s doing something and before he wasn't. 


All of these of questions in the interview seem related. 


20. If any questions remain about a person’s thoughts, feelings, and 
experiences regarding 


Church, 

Faith, 

Mission, 

Community, 

ask those questions now! 


PON 


21.Do any other thoughts, ideas or stories that you would like to share related 
to any of the things we have talked about today? 


Not off the top of the my head. 


22. Has this conversation raised any questions for you? If so, what questions 
have occurred to you during our talk? 


My question would be, how are these interviews going to be helpful and to 
whom? 


After conversation, he shared the story of how he came back to Pitcairn and of 
giving care to his mom and dad as they were dying has been a huge part of his 
faith journey. Clinically depressed before coming back. Had lost zest for life prior 
to caregiving for his parents. Restaurant closed and was unemployed and came 
home and he got recharged and went to church and got to be there for his 
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parents. Opened eyes to what is important and true meaning of life. Such great 
faith in his mom and dad. It’s funny how things worked out. Things worked out 
without his planning or expecting it. Sister had first child around that time and 
he’s still here. Mom was a great teacher for dealing with the end. So brave. 
Hopes he can be like his parents. 
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Circ Food P AND C : 


1. How long have you been involved with this congregation? 


The past 47 years plus before that she grew up in the church 21 years before 
that with a 
break in the middle for a total 68 years in this congregation 


2. How has your participation changed over the course of those years? 


Started as a Sunday school teacher in her teens — always been involved — was 
involved in other churches as a Sunday school teacher too— when her kids were 
little she got more involved — since Cyndi arrived she’s not as involved — no choir, 
no more Sunday school — she’s always been involved in the woman’s society. 


She Started bible studies after children grown had the time 


3. Do you serve in the Food Pantry or with Circles (or both)? Food Pantry 
Circles [forward response to # 10] 


4. Do you participate in any Bible studies? 
Yes —Tues with Cyndi and Wed evening with another church. 


5. What activities/practices/disciplines do you participate in that you consider 
to be important to your own spiritual growth and development? 


Sunday school participant, Bible studies, belong to different groups volunteers 
with rainbow girls, helping other people — over the years church groups that met 
in homes and studied, Disciple, reading bible at home devotionals, in the 
morning, the meaning of passages change every time she reads to assist her 
with where she is at in her journey right now 


6. How would you describe your spiritual journey? 


| never felt separated from God. Raised in a Christian family, parents took her 
to Sunday school, never had alienation feeling so many people have, never 
rebelled against church or religion, as a teen, at summer camp, she had the 
feeling of growing closer to God there, which she saw as natural given the 
continuous focus on God at church camp, it was just part of the experience, 
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her family has gone through tragedies and deaths, and in all those times she 
felt that God was working. She never blamed God. “God will take me 
through.” Sometimes she has questions about how things are as they are- 
Why evil seems to have a free hand. But free will explains it for her as well. 


6a. Would you tell me more about the story of your spiritual journey? 


6b. What things have you noticed that indicate that you have changed spiritually 
over 
the years? 


Her circumstances have changed — she’s not as frustrated in doing what she 
would like to do now as she was when she was younger. As a young parent 
moving into different communities she found it hard to give as she wanted to give 
in terms of money and service and getting involved the way she would have liked 
to. 


Now she give when she wants and gives more like she wanted to do when she 
was younger. 


More acceptance, more ease now 


Raising a family and children = responsibilities to take care of them — had a 
sisters with Alzheimer’s — caregiver for her after her husband passed and saw 
how the timing of her husband’s death, while unwanted, allowed her to care for 
her sister the way she wanted to. She sees things work together. Seeing a larger 
pattern in apparently unconnected things. She would not have chosen these 
things, but it all works out. 


She sees a larger wisdom working in her life. 


7. What connections do you see between your spiritual growth and your 
service in local missions of the church? 


She just “has to” do it. “I have to be involved in helping in some way.” It is 
expected by her and for her and for others. She wants to do it instead of doing it 
because she has to. She does because she “should” be doing what she is doing. 
There was a sense in that she just sees service as part of her purpose. She 
would be unhappy if she couldn’t help. She doesn’t like housework. Wouldn't 
enjoy being home and cleaning. Mission and service are part of her worship of 
God. Just part of the package deal. 


8. How “risky” do you feel it is to serve at the Food Pantry / with Circles * 
[See above for appropriate ministry area/areas]? 
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Don't feel any risk with food pantry. Only one gentleman got upset with 
someone else. Doesn't feel threatened there at all. 


9. What kinds of things are risky to you (scary/challenging/anxiety-provoking) 


Young people today tend to make her feel uncomfortable on the street — their 
demeanor, day or night. 


She meets at night with a group of young ladies and she’s concerned about them 
at night. In the past she felt safer in the community, being afraid of what happens 
on streets at night for self and others. Not just her town, she feels it’s different 
everywhere like that. Won't go to mall by herself at night. 


10. Tell me about any times you can think of where you have taken risks on 
faith. 


Not a big risk taker period. Other pastor asked her to drive someone to Penn 
Hills. Daughter went with her, and Elaine didn’t think about it before hand. She 
picked up an adult male and female and her son went with her. Had to have help 
to do it. She didn’t know the people. She's timid when it comes to things like that. 
Wasn't sure at end if they were picking up money like the pastor had said. At one 
time they would have missionaries stay | their home, and kids passing through 
stayed in her home. She’s a little more timid about jumping into that now. She 
wouldn’t take in a homeless person in if she didn’t know the person. She is more 
concerned for her own safety because of her age. She feels shaky about that 
stuff. 


11.What impact do you think taking those risks had on your spiritual growth? 


Made her feel that she didn’t trust God enough to just do it. Questioned herself. 
My sense is that she questioned if she really believed as she said she believed 
because of her responses to these challenges. 


12. What things have you noticed that indicate that you have changed 
spiritually over the course of your life because of taking those risks? 


When you take a risk and it works out okay, it strengthens your faith. It has 
happened along the way for her without knowing or remembering specific 
instances at that moment. 


13.What are your thoughts and feelings on the spiritual development of the 
congregation as a whole? 


She thinks we're many different levels — some have started coming back on a 
regular basis who are hungry and thirsty to learn more, another group has been 
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steeped in church and religion for years and still want more, others feel they are 
already where they need to be they are satisfied to come on Sundays and that is 
enough. There are some people there who do not want to be like teens who have 
to come and don’t want to be there — she sees that a s normal — some people are 
really searching and haven't found their niche yet. She loves seeing the young 
children now with their enthusiasm. 


14.What are your thoughts and feelings about the congregation’s participation 
in the local community? 


A lot are very involved. A group has worked over the years in the food panty, 
meals on wheels, in the woman’s club — scholarships to kids Eastern Star - 
benefits other causes and food pantry and many members volunteer at VA once 
a week. One person is a crossing guard who touches kids daily — she’s paid and 
making a difference to those kids. She sees this as outreach to the local 
community. No more boy and girl scouts although they were involved in past — 
there’s no local organization now. Church fellowship does things for the town. 
The church is generally supportive of what the town does — community days, etc. 


She doesn’t know if people are comfortable going door to door. Don’t know if it is 
productive any more. People are more private. 


15.What connections do you see between the ways we serve the community 
and the congregation’s level of spiritual development? 


| think the people who feel led to do it, it helps their spirituality, it makes them feel 
that they are serving God, helping — probably not verbally preaching — but they 
are serving others who appreciate it. It would make them feel that they are doing 
what they should be doing. Not ignoring the world and doing their part. 


16. If you were to sum up the essence of your spiritual journey so far, how 
would you describe it in a word or a phrase? Could you tell me a little 
more about that? 


“Ongoing “— we’re constantly growing, to be stagnant is to be dead, keep 
moving, get something different every time when she reads the Bible. 
Opportunities are growing and constant. She doesn’t feel that she’s made it. 
Always slipping back and struggling forward. 


17. If you were to sum up your experience of being with this congregation, 
how would you describe it in a word or a phrase? Could you tell me a little 
more about that? 
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“Family” — most of them she ‘s been involved with kids in scouts, we went to 
school together, didn’t go to church with all of them, many different churches 
have closed over the years . We were all family — it’s almost like the whole 
town is family for the ones who went to church — group thanksgiving choral 
concerts, you know everybody, didn’t have a Catholic school and even with 
Catholic kids — it is like one big family — you know what they are going 
through and empathize with them, you know their problems 


In the town that creates two groups - people who go to church and those who 
don’t. There was more crossover between the two groups in scouts. Not as 
many opportunities to cross over now. Church family tends to show up at 
community things and not people from town — this is a problem to her 


Community days get more cross over too - get everybody connecting more 


So family is the larger ecumenical gathering of church-going people in the 
community, not just her particular congregation. 


18. Have you had any “Aha!” moments during our conversation, for example, 
connections or perceptions that you hadn’t seen before that we haven’t 
already talked about? 


Just now with the feeling that there is definitely the church group and the rest 
of the community. Hadn't thought about it in those terms before. 


19. If any questions remain about a person's thoughts, feelings, and 
experiences regarding 


Church, 

Faith, 

Mission, 

Community, 

ask those questions now! 


PON= 


20. Do any other thoughts, ideas or stories that you would like to share related 
to any of the things we have talked about today? 


The church in itself is constantly changing with comings and going and pastors 
etc. | think sometimes we've been tighter in the past than we are now. When we 
go downstairs for fellowship hour, in the past everyone went down, now we have 
the group that stays and other who never stay and never come down for 
fellowship. She wonders what can be done to bring them in to share in that 
fellowship. It’s a different world today - football games on TV — different pulls on 
people. Don’t get the response to the extra things that we used to. It’s enough to 
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come on Sundays for one hour for some people. If that’s all that’s good. It would 
be nice to fellowship more with them. 


21.Has this conversation raised any questions for you? If so, what questions 
have occurred to you during our talk? 


| kind of wished we could tap into everyone a little better. Whatever their special 
talent and gift is passion and tap in and draw them in more. It’s not just church. 
It’s true of everything. Blame it on television. People entertained at home. TV 
affected everything. Any organization. Outside things faded in importance. 
People don’t like to volunteer. Meals on wheels is struggling for volunteers. 
People are “Busy.” It’s more difficult now. 
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1. How long have you been involved with this congregation? 


Confirmed at age 13. Turned 65 in Feb. Attended church all through youth. There 
was a period in 1986 to 1990 when her husband chose a different church and 
she attended with him. They switched back to Center Ave after that. 


2. How has your participation changed over the course of those years? 


Increased — Once she was out of college and came back, she increased and 
kept up her participation after her children got older — a few years less active with 
children, etc. basically generally upward/increasing participation over the years 
with a few leveling out periods and down period to take care of her children. 


3. Do you serve in the Food Pantry or with Circles (or both)? Food Pantry 
Circles [forward response to # 10] 


She is on the Guiding coalition, not an ally for circles. 
4. Do you participate in any Bible studies? 


Yes on Monday nights. Been attending steadily for two years. She's attended 
off and on for about 20 years. 


5. What activities/practices/disciplines do you participate in that you consider 
to be important to your own spiritual growth and development? 


1st is worship service — heart and mind opened and always filled 

2nd is private devotional 

3'4 bible study — members and consistency of the group and the material and 
support people offer is critical to her 


These are ordered by how she feels in terms of their impact on her spiritual 
growth and development. 


Committees “are just as important” 
She’s on Trustees and the Nurture committee 


People on committees get along and don’t fight — supportive. The group makeup 
and the way they function means that she can see Christ at work in those 
groups. Her participation in the committees is uplifting. 
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The makeup of the group she finds spiritually fulfilling. 

She hasn't found that yet with Circles. 
6. How would you describe your spiritual journey? 
It’s been up and down and always moving forward. It slacks off now and then. 
God always picks me up where | left off and carries me forward. No big pot 
holes. Haven't had major crises to deal with. I’m aware that when God is not 
with me, | have stepped away. It’s a linear thing. 
She’s working toward perfection like John Wesley. Having that as her goal. 


Never had a big mountaintop moment. No visions. Feels that God has been 
steadily working though her. Building. Natural or a logical progression. 


ben 6a. Would you tell me more about the story of your spiritual 
journey? 


NA 


8. 6b. What things have you noticed that indicate that you have 
changed spiritually over 
the years? 


NA 


9. What connections do you see between your spiritual growth and your 
service in local missions of the church? 


She sees the things she can do within the church and for the church as her 
mission work. 


| can’t go on mission trips. Doesn't interest her. Not something | want to do. 
Within the walls and people of Center Ave. It may be a comfort zone. But that’s 
how she feels. Altar decorations are a mission for her. The visual implies what we 
don’t know. She wants to play her part in helping people to see that God lives in 
the church. 


Doesn’t know why she prefers to serve this way. It’s just natural to her. 
To her, her mission is largely inside the walls of the church. 
The two main areas of her mission involve: 


1. helping to create an environment that helps people to see that God is present 
and loves them. 
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2. interpersonal ministry within and outside of the walls in terms of how she 
relates to other people. 
“And how | live my life in the community.” 


She can present herself to other people in a way that others might be able to see 
God at work in and through her. 


10. How “risky” do you feel it is to serve at the Food Pantry / with Circles * 
[See above for appropriate ministry area/areas]? 


There is risk involved, not a lot. Had planned on being an ally. Was unsure 
from the start. Had the experience of taking a Circles members out to do 
grocery shopping and they had her running all over the place and asked her 
to go to the state store. She took them to the state store and was confused 
and didn’t know she could refuse. Even if she had known, she probably would 
have taken them to the State Store even though she did not want to. 


Not good with confrontation. She might not have said no even if she knew she 
could say no. 


She can’t do the ally function at this time of her life. If it causes so much 
stress 


Husband is in St. Louis in taking care of mother. Extremely stressed. 

People in circles are in their situation because of past bad decisions. No one 
physically caring for her needs. And she realized that she couldn't serve in the 
ally role at that time under the circumstances. 

Stayed on the guiding coalition. 

It’s one of her inadequacies that she avoids confrontations. She feels that 
God has not taken away her inability to confront people for some reason that 


she doesn’t understand. 


11. 10.a What kinds of things are risky to you (scary/challenging/ 
anxiety-provoking) 


Confrontation 
Some things she’s not afraid to confront 


People are entitled to their opinion. Won't confront people about politics or beliefs 
like that. Not important to her. 
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It’s the physical confrontations that are scary to her. She’s never faced that kind 
of confrontation. 


Not afraid of new people coming into the church. Ok with diversity. 


Diversity is risky (because dealing with other people is inherently risky because 
people are free agents), not personally threatening to her. 


Has daughter and son-in-law are national park rangers who are federal law 
enforcement officers. She’s now aware of what can go wrong. She is now hyper- 
vigilant. Always looking to see if someone is going to do the right thing. She’s 
picked up from her daughter. 


Her daughter is non-confrontational too. She can turn to another person for help 
and support. 


Her daughter has made her more aware of things she didn’t know to be 
concerned about. 


She doesn’t know who the circles people are. This is risky to her. They do 
deserve a second chance. 


12. Tell me about any times you can think of where you have taken risks on 
faith. 


She could not think of any. Everyone | associate with goes to church. Doesn't 
know any unchurched people. Grew up in a little town. We were all pretty much 
the same. 


13.What impact do you think taking those risks had on your spiritual growth? 
NA 


14.What things have you noticed that indicate that you have changed 
spiritually over the course of your life? [because of taking those risks?] Did 
not apply in her case. 


There’s nothing bigger than God’s love for me. God loves me no matter what. 
That’s absolutely amazing. Coming to her current level of certainty and depth 
about this took a whole lifetime of spiritual changes and growth. She is still 
amazed. The sense of this truth has deepened and grown stronger for her over 
the years. She knows it now more than ever before. 


15.What are your thoughts and feelings on the spiritual development of the 
congregation as a whole? 
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| think I’ve seen growth since Cyndi’s been there. | know there hasn't been any 
backbiting and inner turmoil. None of that has happened. This indicates growth 
and the people in the church are willing to try new things. Their growth keeps 
going forward. 


People have been willing to follow Cyndi without cynicism. She’s very much like 
the rest of us. She doesn’t make herself better than us. She’s one of us and lets 
us know that she is just like us. She tells us that she doesn’t know how to get 
there. She’s just one of us and more willing to try. No road blocks, no 
badmouthing. She knows that that doesn’t always happen in churches. This is so 
refreshing. And such a positive thing. I’m in amazement. People are willing to 
give it shot. Jan attributes 98 percent of these good things to Cyndi being open 
and honest. Cyndi says something like, “I don’t know and let’s try this anyway”. 
Two percent of the credit Jan gives to the people in the church. The people of the 
church are not in denial about the future if the status quo is maintained. Numbers 
are up. Conference does a disservice in focusing on numbers. The growth is in 
the people who are there and actively working. The number of people in worship 
is up. 


You'll have potatoes (people who show up but are not involved in the life of the 
church outside of attending worship) but they are there every week which she 
sees as a good thing. 


16. What are your thoughts and feelings about the congregation’s participation 
in the local community? 


We're an older congregation. A lot are involved in food pantry. The church is an 
umbrella unit for food pantry. Many are involved in the Women’s club, lions club, 
political work in the community. It’s probably about average to any other town. As 
people age, people become less involved. 


17.What connections do you see between the ways we serve the community 
and the congregation’s level of spiritual development? 


| think we are serving the community better now than in recent past. We've 
reached out more. We have Halloween hot dog handout. 400 hot dogs in a hour 
and a half! The community knows we are there. We wouldn’t have done that 
before. We were more isolated. It’s all changed, and we need to reach out to 
everyone and not just who we know. 

We have narcotics anonymous at the church. 

Wednesdays are busy at the church. 


Head start meets at the church. 
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Sunday school program pulls in kids locally whose parents don’t come to church. 
Kids from the community are coming to Vacation Bible school. It’s drawing 
people from whole community. VBS has been very successful these past two 
years. It appears that VBS hadn't happened for quite a while. 


Started new service yesterday. It takes time. Another thing she’s (Cyndi’s) trying 
to do. 


Alternative hip hop service. Here we are and come here. She feels that personal 
invitations are the way to encourage more people to become involved in the life 
of the church. 


In her opinion if you can establish a relationship you are more likely to get people 
to come. Draw people in. 


18. If you were to sum up the essence of your spiritual journey so far, how 
would you describe it in a word or a phrase? Could you tell me a little 
more about that? 


“Continuing upward.” 


19.If you were to sum up your experience of being with this congregation, 
how would you describe it in a word or a phrase? Could you tell me a little 
more about that? 


“Consistent but not really. It’s gotten better. Growing maybe.” 


When | was a kid and young adult, there were pillars of the church. As those 
people passed, you felt that part of who you were was created by them. But 
then they also contributed to the attitude of “we’ve never done it that way 
before.” That’s changed and that’s a good thing. We’re more willing to be 
open-minded or see the other side. Don’t know if it’s generational or if it is an 
adjustment to the times. It’s more important that you are here than what you 
are wearing. 


She affirmed that there has been a loosening of attachment to forms, habits 
and expectations and that this is a good thing. 


Her mother died in March at 88. Her mother was appalled that people didn’t 
dress up for church. For Jan, this is not important. Her mother was very staid 
about that kind of thing. 


She thinks it was a generational thing. It was important to do certain things 
(like dressing a certain way at church, etc.) People’s presence counts more 
than appearance to her now. Being fired up in church has nothing to do with 
what you are wearing. 
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What is important is that people are accepted. God accepts you. An open 
heart is acceptance. That’s been a change. 


20. Have you had any “Ah ha!” moments during our conversation, for 
example, connections or perceptions that you hadn’t seen before that we 
haven’t already talked about? 


No. Most everything we’ve talked about, we have talked about before. Cyndi 
and | have these conversations all of the time. 


21. If any questions remain about a person’s thoughts, feelings, and 
experiences regarding 


Church, 

Faith, 

Mission, 

Community, 

ask those questions now! 


POYN= 


On the spot question from Bill: What is faith to you now? 


Believing in things you can’t see. And understanding. My faith is that God is 
always here. He knows everything. | have faith that he cares for me and will 
always love me no matter what. | have received grace and mercy which | don't 
deserve. 


22. Do any other thoughts, ideas or stories that you would like to share related 
to any of the things we have talked about today? 


| know that | have granddaughters who are 8 year and 5 years old. The 8 year 
old has embraced her faith and is wanting to serve. It’s fantastic to see. She (the 
8 year old) has wrapped her head around this whole faith thing. She has this 
spirituality at 8 that is wonderful to see. It is inspiring to her that her children saw 
in her this faith and are carrying it forward and then their children see it in them 
and carry it forward too. She sees her grandchildren with an incredible 
groundedness in faith. Jan doesn’t care if they go to a different church. Faith for 
her transcends a church or religious affiliation. 


That’s incredible. And to watch it grow over the past 2 years is incredible. The 
people of the church are accepting of an 8 year old giving a testimony. It’s 
amazing. 


Her grandchildren’s faith feeds back to her and makes her feel better about 
everything. You want to keep doing the good things and keep asking for 
forgiveness when you make mistakes. 
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She is amazed at how the 8 year old granddaughter keeps asking and looking for 
more opportunities to serve in and through the church. She keeps asking, “What 
more can | do to help?” 


23.Has this conversation raised any questions for you? If so, what questions 
have occurred to you during our talk? 


No. 
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